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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


TITLE:  Definition  of  a  Process  for  Determining  an 

Appropriate  Force  Structure  for  the  Air  Element  of 
the  Australian  Defence  Force. 

AUTHOR:  Wing  Commander  Peter  J.  McDermott,  AM,  RAAF 
Australia's  unique  defence  and  foreign  policy 

environment  and  orientation  defines  the  scope  of  the  paper. 

- - -  •  zjj 

An  aim  is  introduced:  defini-ftg-a  process  for 

determining  appropriate  force  structure  for  the  air 
component  of  the  Australian  Defence  Force.  The  strategic 
environment  is  used  to  illustrate  the  factors  circumscribing 
policy  formulation.  An  analysis  of  current  doctrine  and  the 
defence  policy  environment  follows,  providing  insight  into 
the  process  of  doctrinal  development,  and  continues  with  a 
description  of  the  current  process  and  an  assessment  of  the 
utility  of  current  guidance  and  processes.  A  theoretical 
model  of  hierarchically-linked  relationships  between 
overarching  defence  objectives  and  subordinate  components  is 
proposed  as  an  illustrative  force  structure  process.'  An 
assessment  is  made  of  the  model’s  ability  to  critically  — 
examine  current  and  proposed  air  force  structure  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  utility  as  the  basis  for  a  long-term 
plan.  Directions  for  future  development  of  the  model. 
Including  suggestions  for  the  definition  of  an  agreed 
doctrinal  development  process,  point  the  way  to  the  future 
development  of  air  power  in  the  Australian  context. 
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AWE  DAS  TOPIC  SUMMARY  ENDORSED  BY  RAAF  CHIEF  OF  AIR  STAFF 


The  Cross  Report  and  the  Dlbb  Report  both  highlight  a 
deficiency  in  long-term  planning  for  the  ADF.  Each  has  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  Solutions  include,  inter  alia, 
disbanding  single  service  operational  requirements  staff 
positions  and  FDA,  and  then  centralising  staff  in  HQADF, 
together  with  SIP  components,  under  CDF.  The  solutions  are 
also  intended  to  resolve  the  m i 1 i tary/c i v i 1 ian  discord  evident 
in  planning  processes. 

The  RAAF  has  an  input  into  the  current  planning  process. 
However,  the  input  is  neither  co-ordinated  within  a  long-range 
plan  for  air  power  nor  sufficiently  authoritative  in  shaping 
the  force  structure  of  the  ADF.  The  former  problem  can  be 
solely  attributed  to  RAAF  deficiencies:  there  is  no  long-range 
planning  agency  nor  any  documentation.  Individual  attempts  at 
planning  are  not  co-ordinated  because  of  these  shortcomings; 
nor  is  there  an  Impetus  pushing  the  many  disparate  RAAF 
planning/think lng  areas  in  a  single  direction. 

The  latter  problem  Is  due  to  the  extant  process  of 
Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  and  the  development  of 
capabilities  guidance.  Despite  cosmetic  changes  and 
recommendat ions  by  the  respective  reports,  there  is  still  no 
suitable  long-range  planning  and  guidance  for  air  power  that  is 
authoritative  and  unifying.  While  the  proposed  changes  are  but 
one  set  of  solutions  to  an  enduring  problem,  there  are  other 
approaches  and  solutions  to  the  challenge  of  defining  a  process 
for  determining  from  national  security  objectives/policy,  a 
future  credible  air  power  structure  for  the  ADF. 

Areas  of  potential  conflict  are:  definition  of  the 
responsible  agency  for  long-term  planning  of  air  power 
application  by  the  ADF;  the  extent  of,  the  authority  for,  and 
the  coordination  of  planning  for  air  power  application; 
conflict  resolution,  for  example,  between  military  and  civilian 
advice,  and  within  budget  management;  and,  defining  a  force 
structure  that  reflects  national  defence  goals  through  air 
power  doctrine. 

A  challenge  in  defining  the  process  of  planning  would  be  a 
concomitant  development  of  long-term  goals  and  measures  of 
effectiveness  for  RAAF  Force  Element  Groups  and  the  other  ADF 
air  power  applications.  The  feedback  process  which  could 
involve  measurement  of  input  and  output  of  air  power 
application  would  help  refine  the  long-term  planning  goals, 
consistent  with  national  security  policy,  as  well  as  fine  tune 
the  planning  process. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


INIBflDUCHQH 


The  Government's  policy  of  defence  self-reliance 
gives  priority  to  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
with  our  own  resources.  Australia  must  have  the 
military  capability  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
attacking  us  successfully  in  our  sea  and  air 
approaches,  gaining  a  foothold  on  our  territory,  or 
extracting  political  concessions  from  us  through  the 
use  of  military  force.  . 

1987  Defence  White  Paper1 


Australia  is  essentially  a  single  nation  populated 
by  peoples  of  largely  European  descent,  occupying  an  island 
continent  and  sharing  their  borders  with  no  other  state. 
Their  outlook  is  European,  their  orientation  is  Western,  yet 
their  geography  places  them  uncomfortably  in  Asia.  As 
inhabitants  of  a  continent  almost  as  large  as  the  contiguous 
United  States  they  are  a  largely  urban  population,  with  most 
people  living  in  the  relatively  fertile  southeastern 
corner . 


The  nation  possesses  considerable  wealth  in  the  form 

of  natural  resources,  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  and  has 

a  well-educated,  highly  literate  population.  It  is  an 

industrialized  nation  with  an  economy  that  is  becoming  more 

2 

service-oriented.  Although  it  is  a  middle-ranking  trading 

3 

nation  in  the  world  economy  '  it  has  the  potential  to  become 

4 

highly  self-sufficient  in  most  major  commodities. 


1 


The  northern  half  of  the  continent  Is  almost 
uninhabited  (less  than  500,000).  The  country  is  separated 
from  its  major  allies,  sources  of  supply,  and  major  markets 
by  great  expanses  of  ocean.  The  land  mass  is  largely 
underdeveloped,  and  the  central  part  of  the  continent  is  a 
vast  desert.  While  these  geographic  and  economic  attributes 
hinder  the  development  of  an  adequate  conventional  defensive 

infrastructure,  they  also  act  as  a  barrier  to  any  potential 
5 

aggressor  .  Nevertheless  the  great  natural  potential  that 
this  underpopulated  country  offers  and  the  relative  wealth 
that  Australia  enjoys  provide  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
problems  faced  by  other  regional  nations. 

This  combination  of  great  potential  and  realized 
wealth,  of  great  distances  and  isolated  communities,  of  a 
small  population  in  a  region  of  growing  diversity  and 
instability  creates  a  unique  problem  for  the  planners  of 
Australia's  defence.  What  problems  face  the  Australian 
military  strategist?  What  is  the  size  of  the  problem,  and 
is  it  soluble?  Let  us  turn  first  to  the  scope  of  the 
defence  problem  by  discussing  briefly  the  size  of  the  area 
declared  by  the  Australian  government  to  be  its  area  of 
military  interest. 
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Australia's  Area  of  Defence  Interest 

As  a  nation  of  only  16  million  occupying  the  world's 
largest  island,  Australia  claims  an  interest  in  an  area  of 
roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface.  This  area 
stretches  over  a  distance  of  7,000  kilometres  from  the  Cocos 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  New  Zealand  and  the  South 
Pacific  islands  to  its  east,  and  over  5,000  kilometres  from 
the  Indonesian  archipelago  in  the  north  to  the  Antarctic  to 
the  south.  Within  this  area  Australia  has  defined  an  area 
of  direct  military  interest  including  Australia  and  its 
proximate  ocean  areas,  Indonesia,  New  Zealand,  and  nearby 
countries  of  Oceania,  including  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Australia  also  claims  wider  strategic  Interests  In 
the  region,  including  Southeast  Asia,  Indochina,  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and  eastern  Indian  Oceans.  While  these 
areas  are  outside  Australia's  area  of  direct  military 
Interest,  It  recognizes  that  developments  in  these  areas  may 
impact  upon  Australia's  security  interests  and  that  defence 
planning  must  take  these  developments  into  account.^ 

Scope  of  this  Paper 

Quite  obviously,  the  scope  of  the  problem  facing  the 
Australian  Defence  Force  < ADF)  planner  is  large:  moreover. 
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the  larger  question  of  national  security,  with  Its  economic, 
political,  diplomatic,  and  strategic  components.  Is  even 
greater.  Considerations  of  the  wider  aspects  of  national 
security,  while  forming  the  foundations  upon  which  a 
national  military  strategy  is  based,  cannot  be  adequately 
described  in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  The  amount  of 
literature  created  in  the  last  10  years  addressing  the 
Australian  defence  debate  is  quite  significant,  although 
some  will  contend  that  more  hent  than  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  subject. 

There  have  been  two  important  government  documents 
produced  recently  on  the  subject  of  Australian  defence. 

They  are:  RCYlfiW  0 1  Austral  PfijCHCC- CflBafeJLlillgfi.  by 

Ministerial  Consultant  Mr.  Paul  Dlbb,  and  the  ensuant  white 

paper  on  defence.  The  Defence..?*  AH&fcral Ifl..  1987 .»  These 
documents  have  provided  a  focus  for  the  Australian  defence 
debate  and  have  afforded  a  most  useful  and  rational  basis 
for  the  long-term  development  of  the  ADF,  although  these 
documents  did  not  themselves  address  in  any  great  detail  the 
superordinate  subjects  of  national  security  and  national 
strategic  assessment.  While  both  documents  have  their 
critics,  there  Is  broad  general  acceptance,  both  nationally 
and  Internationally,  for  the  new  defence  posture  of  greater 
self-sufficiency  and  regional  leadership  espoused  in  the 
White  Paper. 
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The  subjects  of  national  security#  and  strategic 
defence  outlook  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  this  paper; 
however#  to  limit  tho  paper's  scope  to  a  Manageable  size# 
the  paper  will  concentrate#  within  the  framework  of  a 
discussion  of  the  defence  debate#  on  the  relationship 
between  national  Military  strategy  and  the  development  of 
the  forces  necessary  to  carry  out  that  policy.  Noting  the 
great  emphasis  in  the  Defence  White  Paper  on  the 
capabilities  offered  by  modern  conventional  alrpower#  this 
paper  will  address  the  contribution  air  power  can  make  to 
the  defence  of  Australia. 

Specifically,  the  paper  will  describe  a  process  by 
which  the  force  structure  of  the  air  component  of  the  ADF 
can  be  derived  from  endorsed  national  security  and  national 
defence  objectives.  The  definition  of  such  a  process 
should  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the  greater  problem  of 
deriving  a  long-term  plan  for  the  development  of  Australian 
air  power. 


AIM 

The  aim  of  this  paper  Is  to  define  a  process  for  the 
determination  of  force  structure  for  the  air  component  of 
the  Australian  Defence  Force. 
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Chapter  Two  will  use  a  description  of  the  Australian 
strategic  environment  as  a  vehicle  for  addressing  the 
objectives,  boundaries  and  constraints  that  help  to  shape 
Australia's  foreign  policy  and  defence  outlook.  The 
Influences  of  regional  and  extraregional  political, 
economic,  and  geographic  laperatives  will  be  considered.  An 
historical  examination  of  the  extant  alliances  will  be 
addressed  where  these  are  relevant  to  Australia's  current 
and  future  defence  planning  bases.  An  assessment  will  be 
aade  of  the  major  foreign  policy  Issues  relevant  to  the 
Australian  defence  debate. 

Chapter  Three  will  discuss  the  environment  in  which 
major  defence  decisions  are  formulated,  and  will  address 
concepts  recently  put  forward  as  the  bases  for  defence 
planning.  The  adequacy  of  current  political  guidance  and 
the  prospects  for  its  incorporation  in  any  future  bipartisan 
political  debate  will  be  assessed. 

Chapter  Four  will  focus  on  the  current  process  for 
determining  force  structure.  Policy  development  will  be 
examined,  and  the  adequacy  of  this  process  for  defence 
planning  will  be  assessed. 
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In  Chapter  Five,  the  development  of  defence  force 
policy  and  of  force  structure--the  central  issue  of  this 
paper--wlll  be  closely  examined.  A  model  will  be  proposed 
as  an  illustrative  force  structure  development  process,  and 
its  utility  will  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  example.  These 
examples  will  be  representative  of  those  contingencies  that 
are  likely  to  be  faced  by  Australia.  They  will  be 
sufficiently  complex  to  illustrate  the  concepts  embodied  in 
the  mode  1 . 

Chapter  Six  will  propose  a  detailed  process  for  force 
structure  development,  using  the  proposed  method  of 
addressing  capability  shortfalls.  It  will  also  define  a  way 
of  institutionalizing  the  model's  capability  process  within 
the  Australia  Defence  Department. 

Chapter  Seven  will  point  the  way  to  Implementation  of 
the  model.  It  will  propose  concepts  of  objective-based 
defence  activity,  and  it  will  Illustrate  the  model's 
concepts  of  functional  interrelationship  by  examining  the 
lnter-relatlonshlps  of  command  and  control  for  the  conduct 
of  joint  and  combined  operations. 

The  paper  will  conclude  with  an  analysts  of  the 
model's  adequacy  to  address  the  issues  faced  by  the  long¬ 
term  defence  planner. 
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CHAPTER.  TWQ 

AUSTRALIAN  STRATEGIC  ENVIRONMENT 


Australia  faces  no  identifiable  direct  military 
threat  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  our 
favourable  security  circumstances  will 
continue...  There  is  no  conceivable  prospect  of 
any  power  contemplating  invasion  of  our  continent 
and  subjugation  of  our  population....  It  would 
take  at  least  10  years  and  massive  external 
support  for  the  development  of  a  regional 
capacity  to  threaten  us  with  substantial  assault. 
But  there  are  possibilities  for  lower  levels  of 
conf 1 ict--some  of  which  could  be  very  demanding — 
arising  within  shorter  warning  times. 

Review  of  Australia's  Defence  Capabilities 

Paul  Dibb,  1986  1 


Australia's  current  defence  posture  can  be  neatly 
summarized  with  the  above  words  from  the  Dibb  Report.  The 
bases  for  the  formulation  of  Australia's  defence  policy  and 
forward  planning  are  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  firmly 
rooted  in  an  endorsed  national  strategic  posture.  However, 
such  reassurance  as  the  Dibb  and  subsequent  reports 
provides,  is  ephemeral  and  can  only  represent  the  status 
quo.  We  live  in  a  changing  world,  traditionally  marked  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  great  and  small  nations. 

The  development  of  defence  doctrine  and  determination 
of  defence  force  structure  must  thus  be  a  dynamic  process, 
deriving  its  impetus  from  an  assessment  of  the  strategic 
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environment  and  the  threat  it  poses  to  national  security. 
Before  examining  the  derivation  of  the  process  of  force 
structure  definition,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  factors 
that  influence  the  process.  Some  factors  will  necessarily 
be  transient;  others  will  have  a  more  enduring  effect. 
Moreover,  the  process  will  be  highly  influenced  by  what  has 
gone  on  before.  This  chapter  will  try  to  explain  the 
historical  effects  on  the  formulation  of  Australian  defence 
policy,  and,  after  briefly  examining  the  current  strategic 
environment,  it  will  provide  some  guidance  on  those  enduring 
factors  that  will  continue  to  shape  Australian  policy  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  strategic  bases  used  for  the 
later  development  of  proposed  defence  posture  and  force 
structure  will  be  those  currently  endorsed  by  the  Australian 
government  and  propounded  in  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper. 

BftCKGBflUMD 

Australia’s  traditional  military  ties  with  Britain 

took  a  remarkable  turn  in  1942,  when,  after  Singapore  fell 

to  the  Japanese,  Australia  turned  to  the  United  States  (US) 

2 

for  assistance  with  defence  of  the  homeland.  This 
assistance  was  formalized  when  a  security  treaty  joining 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  (ANZUS)  was 
signed  on  1  September  1951. 3  The  ANZUS  treaty  only  obliges 
the  three  signatory  states  to  meet  to  talk  about  responses 
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to  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  the  treaty.  There  is  no 

NATO-style  “trip-wire"  response  implicit  in  the  agreement; 

rather,  the  treaty  provides  for  the  broad  framework  of  a 

consultative  process  and  for  the  division  of  regional 

defence  responsibilities.  ANZUS  thus  provides  no  automatic 

assurance  that  the  United  States  will  come  to  the  aid  of 

4 

Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

A  bilateral  treaty  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

has  been  extant  since  World  War  II  (WWII)  and  has  been 

5 

updated  many  times.  This  treaty  is  the  vehicle  for 
continuing  defence  cooperation  between  the  two  countries, 
especially  since  the  ANZUS  rupture  in  1986,  when  the  US 
unilaterally  withdrew  its  security  commitment  to  New 
Zealand. ® 

Debate  on  Australia's  strategic  environment  has  long 
centred  on  the  notion  of  a  lack  of  a  credible  threat.  Since 
at  least  1976  (the  publication  of  the  last  important 
government  document  before  the  March  1987  White  Paper) 
incumbent  governments  have  not  postulated  the  presence  of  a 
direct  threat  of  military  invasion  to  the  Australian 
continent.  The  recent  release  of  the  Dibb  Report  (March 
1986)  and  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper,  with  its  emphasis  on 
a  self-reliant  defence  posture,  have  raised  the  level  of 
sophistication  in  the  defence  debate,  and  they  have 
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Introduced  a  new  national  defence  strategy  incorporating  the 
concept  of,  inter  alia ,  "credible  contingencies*. 

At  the  grand  strategic  level,  the  prospect,  however 
unlikely,  of  global  war  between  the  superpowers  has  caused 
Australia  to  support  the  system  of  mutual  deterrence  under 
the  US  nuclear  umbrella  while  simultaneously  actively 
pursuing  effective  international  arms  control.  At  a 
regional  strategic  level,  Australia's  wider  area  of  military 
interest,  while  displaying  some  discouraging  trends,  does 
not  appear  to  present  a  direct  identifiable  threat  to 
Australia's  security  in  the  short  term.  Nevertheless,  given 
Australia's  vast  size,  small  population  and  low  level  of 
military  expenditure,  lower  levels  of  defence  contingencies 
could  rapidly  occur  which  would  greatly  strain  the  resources 
of  the  nation.  The  fundamental  question  in  the  Australian 
defence  debate  has  now  become  this:  what  is  the  threat  to 
Australian  security,  and  for  what  level  of  credible 
contingency  should  Australia  prepare? 

This  paper  aims  at  addressing  this  problem  in  terms 
of  describing  a  process  for  the  definition  of  force 
structure  within  the  boundaries  of  affordability  and 
assessed  risk  to  the  nation.  The  fundamental  question  of 
providing  an  adequate  Australian  defence  is  difficult  to 
cover  in  a  single  document.  To  limit  the  scope  of  the 


discussion,  this  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  analytic 

development  of  a  long-term  planning  basis  for  a  force 
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structure  for  the  air  component  of  the  Australian  Defence 
Force  (ADF).  The  process  it  describes  can  be  applied 
without  variation  to  the  total  spectrum  of  Australian 
defence  needs,  and  could,  with  modification  of 
institutionalization  details,  be  applied  to  any  national 
defence  process. 

iheluences,  qn  strategic  mimmi 

Factors  affecting  Australia’s  defence  policy  can  be 
limited  to  three  main  areas:  regional  influences,  historical 
factors,  and,  extant  alliances — effectively  a  product  of  the 
first  two.  Australia's  strategic  basis  is  thus  dependent 
on  where  she  lives  and  in  the  way  she  relates  to  her 
neighbours.  Regional  international  relationships  of  course 
have  an  effect,  as  do  et^^a -regional  influences;  however, 
current  defence  policy  limits  the  interest  Australia  takes 
in  areas  outside  our  region. 

Aslan  and  Pacific  Regional  Influences 

Australia's  area  of  direct  military  interest,  in  the 
words  of  the  Minister  for  Defence,  "identifies  the  area  in 
which  Australia  must  be  able  to  exert-- independently-- 
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decisive  military  power".  Given  the  size  of  the  task,  this 
is  no  small  order.  The  area  of  Australia’s  broad  strategic 
interest,  the  area  in  which  Australia  seeks  to  maintain  its 
interest  and  presence  and  the  area  of  defence  cooperation 
and  greatest  involvement  in  combined  exercises  and 
activities,  covers  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
Including  all  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific. 

The  presence  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 

Nations  (ASEAN)  to  the  north  has  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on 

the  Southeast  Asia  region.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Guam 

doctrine  most  ASEAN  states  (with  the  exception  of  the 

Philippines)  have  continued  to  maintain  a  progressive 

modernizing  of  their  armament  programs  aimed  at  increasing 

g 

their  external  defence  self-reliance. 

Apart  from  the  problems  faced  domestically  by  the 
ASEAN  countries,  there  are  two  major  threats  to  security  in 
this  region  north  of  Australia:  the  continuing  Vietnamese 
occupation  of  Kampuchea  and  the  resultant  threat  to  the  area 
(particularly  to  Thailand),  and  the  growing  incursion  of  the 
communist  superpowers,  especially  the  Soviets  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  Chinese.  The  possibility  of  a  solution  to 
the  Kampuchean  occupation  and  a  lessening  of  Southeast  Asian 
tensions  ironically  raises  the  question  of  continued 
cohesiveness  of  ASEAN . 1 ^ 
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Some  member  states  of  ASEAN  face  significant  domestic 
problems.  The  continuing  insurgencies  in  the  Philippines, 
combined  with  growing  economic  d i f f icul t ies , w i 1 1  continue  to 
create  difficulties  for  the  beleaguered  Aquino  government. 
Indonesia's  internal  economic  and  overpopulation  problems 
are  important  factors  in  that  country's  own  internal 
security. 

The  micro-states  of  Micronesia,  and  Papua  New  Guinea 
not  only  face  economic  difficulties  in  an  era  of  realignment 
of  economic  blocs,  but  are  also  suffering  problems  of 
sovereignty  (fishing  rights  violations  in  Kiribati  and 
Vanuata,  and  border  incursion  problems  in  Papua  New  Guinea). 
Continuing  unrest  in  the  South  Pacific  (Vanuata,  Fiji,  New 
Caledonia).  These  conditions  plus  the  growing  presence  of 
the  USSR  in  this  region  constitute  areas  of  concern  to  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.** 

The  Increasing  military  rearmament  of  India, 

including  the  acquisition  of  an  amphibious  landing 

capability  of  battalion  strength  and  the  acquisition  of  a 

nuclear-powered  submarine,  raises  questions  of  regional 

1  2 

hegemony  by  the  Indian  government. 
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Australian /New  Zealand  Defence  Relations 


The  Australia-New  Zealand  shared  defence  relationship 
finds  formal  expression  in  the  1944  Canberra  Pact  and  the 
ANZUS  alliance  (q.v.).  Mutual  feelings  of  kinship,  coupled 
with  a  shared  sense  of  regional  defence  responsibility,  will 
continue  to  cement  the  relationship.  The  continuing  level 

of  defence  cooperation,  personnel  exchanges,  the  conduct  of 
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combined  exercises,  and  the  combined  development  of  major 

14 

defence  projects  such  as  the  ANZAC  ship  program  auger  well 
for  the  development  of  a  shared  regional  defence  posture. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  regards  close  defence 
cooperation  with  Australia  as  a  key  element  in  its  own 
defence  strategy.  The  New  Zealand  Defence  White  Paper 
makes  this  point  patently  clear: 

The  security  of  either  New  Zealand  or  Australia  would 
be  at  serious  risk  if  the  other  was  seriously 
threatened  and  it  is  inconc  ei  vabl  e^hat  a  joint 
response  would  not  be  forthcoming. 

Australia's  published  policy  with  respect  to  New 
Zealand  is  more  circumspect.  Apart  from  considering  New 
Zealand  as  a  partner  in  a  shared  responsibility  towards  the 
South  Pacific  nations  and  from  generalized  commitments  to 
overall  cooperation,  it  does  not  currently  appear  to 
incorporate  New  Zealand  into  its  own  broader  strategic 
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outlook.  This  lack  of  endorsed  government  support  for  a 

joint  strategic  posture  may  persist  until  the  continuing 
impasse  in  relations  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  over  the  visiting  nuclear-capable  ships  issue  has 
been  resolved. 

It  makes  eminent  sense  that  both  nations  should  work 
together  in  the  development  of  their  defence  postures  and 
force  structures:  Australia  is  well-placed  to  shield  New 
Zealand  from  any  aggression  through  the  Asian  area,  and  New 
Zealand  is  similarly  well-placed  to  provide  flanking 
defence.  Resolution  of  the  ANZAC  ship  debate  may  be  the 
first  chapter  joint  undertakings  in  this  regard.  Such 
developments  as  an  international  division  of  defence 
capability  and  a  strengthening  of  command  and  control 
relationships,  in  the  spirit  of  the  successful  Closer 
Economic  Relations  CCER)  program  between  the  two  countries, 
are  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  both  countries. 

Australia's  Relationship  with  the  US — the  ANZUS  Alliance 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  maintenance  of 
Australia's  relationship  with  the  United  States  is  central 
to  Australia’s  defence  posture.  But  how  durable  is  the 
(almost)  40-year-old  alliance,  and  what  factors  are  extant 
in  this  r el  at i onshi p ? 
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Let  us  first  examine  pressures  on  the  United  States. 


The  huge  deficit  inherited  by  the  Bush  Administration  is 
likely  to  place  severe  pressures  on  the  maintenance  of  US 
overseas  commitments.  A  growing  detente  with  the  Soviets 
and  a  possible  reduction  in  forces  will  ameliorate  the 

IS 

problem,  but  not  in  the  short-term.  Some  commentators 
have  suggested  that  the  United  States’  overseas  commitments 
are  becoming  unbearable,  leading  to  calls,  particularly  on 
the  Japanese,  and  some  NATO  allies  for  a  increased  burden- 
sharing.^  Such  calls  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
reduction  in  the  already  low  level  of  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific,  but  rather  a  reorientation  in  US 
strategic  thinking. ^ 


Despite  this  possible  reorientation  in  US  thinking, 
and  a  possible  shift  of  commitment  to  the  Pacific  Basin,“ 

Australia  no  longer  bases  her  defence  posture  on  automatic 

•>o 

US  support.*"^  Australian  Foreign  Minister  Senator  Gareth 

Evans  speaks  of  a  "doubl e- jointed  approach"  in  Australia’s 

alliance  with  the  the  US.  He  has  said: 

There  is  a  defensible  argument  that  Australia  has 
gone  some  way  to  forging  a  two-pronged  relationship: 
allegiance  but  simultaneously  an  insistence  that  it 
is  not  a  total  client  attachment:  that  sovereignty 
will  prevail,  particularly  in  issues  affecting  the 
region.  ...  The  model  does  not  demur  from  Australia's 
staunch  commitment  to  the  US  in  the  global  context 
but  it  argues  that,  consistent  with  the  alliance,  we 
can  claim  the  right  to  an  independent  view_,i^n  terms 
of  other  defence  and  foreign  policy  goals." 
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Defence  Minister  Kirn  Beasley  was  more  pragmatic  when  he 
stated: 


What  sort  of  aid  can  we  expect  from  the  United  States 
i f  we  are  attacked?  The  answer  is  that  we  can 
expect  to  rely  on  intelligence,  resupply  and  other 
assistance  under  virtually  any  circumstance,  and  our 
defence  posture  is  based  on  that  expectation.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  could  reasonably  base  our 
defence  posture  on  a  demand  for  automatic  combat 
assistance  from  allied  armed  forces  where  our 
survival  is  not  threatened,  and  that^is  not 
presupposed  in  our  defence  planning. 


There  is  some  irony  in  noting  that  the  greater  self-reliance 
Australia  is  building  into  her  defence  posture  necessitates 
in  the  short-term  a  greater  reliance  on  the  United  States 
for  the  supply  of  high~techn<-’  y  equipment,  for  training 
and  for  personnel  exchange. ^ 

There  continues  to  be  strong  support  in  the 

Australian  electorate  for  the  alliance.^7  Moreover,  the 

recent  highly  successful  (for  the  ANZUS  alliance) 

renegotiation  of  the  US  strategic  intelligence  bases  in 

Australia  indicated  the  confidence  that  the  present 

government  felt  in  electoral  backing  for  its  policy  on 
28 

ANZUS.  Based  on  past  experience,  such  a  policy  is 

unlikely  to  change  under  a  future  conservative  government. 
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Historical  Factors 


When  President  Nixon  in  1369  expounded  the  Guam 

doctrine  of  national  r esponsi bi 1 i ty  for  regional  defence,  he 

was  aiming  his  change  in  US  strategic  priorities  at  South 
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Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  Australia  felt  obliged  to  reassess 
its  own  defence  preparedness  and  its  expectations  towards 
American  responses  under  the  ANZUS  alliance.  Australia 
began,  belatedly  and  slowly,  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  defence  of  continental  Australia  and  on  the  creation  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  ties  with  Southeast  Asian  states. 

Yet  the  years  that  followed  were  also  marked  by  an 

increased  and  wider  level  of  defence  cooperation  with  the 

US,  still  under  the  aegis  of  the  ANZUS  alliance.  This 

includes  the  upgrading  of  US  strategic  defence  facilities,  a 

wide  range  of  defence  activities,  exchanges  and  exercises, 
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and  closer  exchange  of  military  and  other  intelligence. 

Basis  for  Strategic  Outlook 

The  key  document  that  provides  the  foundation  for  the 

development  of  Australia’s  strategic  outlook  is  the 

(classified)  Strategic  Basis  < SB?  paper,  usually  produced  on 

a  3  —  5  year  cycle.  This  document  which  draws  on 

intelligence  and  other  assessments,  has  to  be  endorsed  by 

the  Defence  Committee  before  it  can  be-  applied. 
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The  1983  SB  assessment  is  believed  to  be  the  one  that 

has  currently  been  accepted  by  the  Government.  SB  83  takes 

the  view  that,  even  with  the  support  of  a  major  power,  any 

regional  power  will  take  at  least  8-10  years  to  mount  a 

major  attack  on  Australia.  But  it  does  includes  reference  to, 

inter  alia,  the  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  more 

probable  shorter-term  credible  defence  contingencies  such  as 

harassment  and  raids  on  small  settlements,  shipping  and 
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other  targets,  particularly  in  Australia's  north.  While 

these  concepts  may  be  self-evident,  the  real  value  of  SB83 
is  believed  to  be  its  wide  acceptance  within  the  defence 
community  as  a  credible  regional  threat  assessment. 

The  r el  at i onships  between  strategic  guidance  provided 
by  documents  such  as  SB  83  and  credible  formulations  of 
force  structure  are  not  so  easily  defined,  for  there  st-.il 
does  not  appear  to  be  widespread  consensus  about  them. 

This  central  question  of  r el  at i onships  between  threat 
assessment  and  force  structure  will  be  revisited  later  in 
this  paper . 

AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  FUTURE  AUSTRALIAN  OUTLOOK 

An  assessment  of  Australia's  future  outlook  must 
include  not  only  a  consideration  of  the  regional  strategic 


relationships,  discussion  of  historical  factors  and  its 
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legacy  of  alliances/  but  also  an  assessment  of  regional  and 
international  economic  pressures.  Some  academics  have 
argued  that  the  lessening  of  the  world's  military  tensions 
will  be  matched  by  an  Increase  in  economic  tensions  as  the 
superpowers#  traditionally  the  United  States  and  the  USSR# 
and  now  the  European  Economic  Community  and  Japan#  continue 

their  escalation  towards  the  creation  of  economic  spheres  of 
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.auuence.  Concurrently#  developments  in  the  Indian  and 

Pacific  basins  suggest  that  in  the  long-term#  the  battle  for 

power  will  be  a  four-way  one  between  Japan#  India*  the 

Soviet  Union  (pursing  economic  rather  than  ideological  and 
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military  ends)  and  an  economically  expansionist  China. 

With  the  advent  of  the  growing  shift  from  bipolar 
East-West  relations  to  a  multipolar  world  based  on  collusive 
supereconomic  blocs,  Australia  must  look  northwards  to 
Southeast  and  Northeast  Asia  for  its  economic  future. 
Continued  involvement  in  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrangement 
(FPDA)  and  a  congruence  of  interests  with  the  Southeast 
Aslan  states  will  reduce  the  reliance  upon  purely  military 
methods  of  maintaining  national  security.  The  combination 
of  rapidly  expanding  Aslan  economies  and  an  overextended 
United  States  increasingly  beset  by  economic  difficulties 
will  gradually  reduce  Australia's  interdependence  with  the 
United  States. 
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Within  Australia,  there  nay  also  be  growing 
pressure  for  Australia's  identification  with  regional 
groupings  and  assumption  of  a  leadership  role  in  its  area  of 
Interest.  Its  involvement  in  the  South  Pacific  forum  and 
its  dominance  of  Oceanic  economies  may  be  the  vehicle  for 
such  leadership.  Providing  Australia  can  tread  the  fine 
line  between  regional  eminence  and  a  perception  of 
patronizing  neocolonialism  (at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
smaller  Oceanic  states),  it  can  play  a  useful  role  in  the 
region.  While  Australia  should  not  act  as  an  US  surrogate, 
it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  ANZUS  alliance  and  the  wider 
Western  alliance  for  Australia  to  exert  leadership  in  this 
area.  This  role  will  not  be  without  cost;  however,  the 
benefits  in  terms  of  regional  stability  and  Australian 
national  security  will  dictate  continuance  of  such  a  policy. 

To  paraphrase  the  Defence  White  Paper,  while  the 
region  of  Australia's  military  Interest  is  relatively 
benign,  the  developments  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  this 
volatile  region  dictate  that  Australia  prepare  for  credible 
threats  to  its  security.  Furthermore,  such  preparation 
will  take  place  in  an  environment  of  a  multitude  of 
crosscurrents  of  economic  and  national  security  interests. 

In  the  absence  of  a  pan-Paciflc  alliance,  in  the  presence  of 
growing  economic  interdependencies  that  cut  across  the 
region's  traditional  bilateral  defence  alliances,  and  in  an 
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environment  of  fiscal  restraint  on  defence  spending,  the 
necessity  for  a  rational  and  realistic  Australian  defence 
posture  is  paramount. 
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CHAPTER  THERE 

AUSTRAL I AM  DEFEMCE  POLICY  EMVIRQMMEMT 


The  political  object  Is  the  goal*  war  is  the 
Means  of  reaching  it,  and  means  can  never  be 
Isolated  from  their  purpose. 

Clausewltz 

On  War 


jjUBQBUfilifltt 

The  publication  of  the  Dibb  Report  and  subsequent 
White  Paper  has  proved  to  be  a  watershed  in  the  development 
of  an  effective  defence  policy  for  Australia. 

Notwithstanding  early  concerns  that  the  Dlbb  report 
foreshadowed  a  retreat  to  a  continental  defence,  the  Defence 
White  Paper  reversed  Dlbb's  purely  defensive  posture. 

While  not  avowedly  pursuing  an  aggressive  air  offensive 
capability,  the  government  has  at  least  accepted  the  concept 
of  conventional  deterrence  and  has  presented  a  more  balanced 
defence  posture  under  the  general  rubric  of  self-reliance. 
Actions  taken  by  the  government  have  tended  to  back  this 
wider  spectrum  of  armed  response,  although  budget  pressures 
nay  force  the  slippage  of  air  offensive  enhancements  and 
force  multipliers. 

The  previous  chapter  examined  the  global  and 
regional  strategic  influences  that  affect  the  formulation  of 
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Australia's  defence  policy.  How  are  these  factors  taken 
into  consideration  during  the  formulation  of  Australian 
defence  policy?  What  is  the  relevance  of  the  concepts 
currently  espoused  as  Australia  defence  doctrine?  What  is 
the  policy  environment  that  creates  defence  doctrine? 

This  chapter  will  look  at  the  process  of  the 
development  of  doctrine  in  the  Australian  context.  We 
found  in  the  previous  chapter  that  it  was  useful  to  examine 
the  background  to  the  strategic  environment  in  order  to 
understand  the  strategic  environment.  This  chapter  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  development  of  defence  doctrine  by 
considering  the  environment  in  which  defence  policy  is 
determined . 

Doctrine — A  definition 

The  term  doctrine  is  used  throughout  the  ensuing 
discussion  in  its  broadest  sense--that  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  concise  Oxford  dictionary,  as  ’a  body  of  instruction". 
Later  treatment  of  the  formulation  of  military  doctrine  will 
employ  an  equally  broad  definition  of  that  variant  of  the 
tern. 


The  United  States  military  defines  doctrine  as 
"fundamental  principles  by  which  the  military  forces  or 
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elements  thereof  guide  their  actions  In  support  of  national 

objectives.  It  is  authoritative  but  requires  judgement  in 

2 

application."  Thus  doctrine  is  not  "holy  words  writ  in 
stone,"  Immutable  and  resistant  to  change,  but  a  set  of 
guidelines  that,  with  the  application  of  sound  judgment,  and 
In  a  rational  environment  can  be  used  to  produce  rational 
and  useful  policy.  Such  rational  policy  at  whatever  level 
will  of  course  extend  the  "body  of  Instruction"  and  become 
doctrine  Itself. 

Doctrine  thus  permeates  all  levels  of  written  (and 
sometimes  non-wrltten)  communication.  In  defence  jargon, 
top-level  doctrine  may  be  described  as  grand  strategy  or,  in 
modern  terms,  nation  security  objectives.  A  medium  level  of 
military  doctrine  may  be  operational  contingency  plans,  and 
the  lower  level  may  cloak  doctrine  as  unit  tactical 
manouevrlng  manuals  or  equipment  publications. 

There  Is  nothing  arcane  In  the  use  of  the  term 
doctrine,  for,  in  the  defence  environment,  it  suffuses  all 
forms  of  communication  that  describe  the  action  to  be  taken 
In  support  of  the  overarching  national  security  objectives 
of  the  state.  It  is  critically  Important  that  every  level 
of  the  hierarchy  of  defence  organization  be  firmly  related, 
via  the  agency  of  doctrine,  to  the  higher  level  of 
derivative  guidelines  or  fundamental  principles,  and  that  a 
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process  be  extant  to  review  and  revise  such  relationships. 
All  parts  Must  contribute  to  the  whole,  and  each  part  nust 
be  logically  related  to  that  part  froa  which  it  gains  its 
nour ishnent . 

Development  of  Australian  Defence  Porce  Doctrine 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  process  used  within  the 

Australian  Department  of  Defence  for  the  formulation  of  ADF 
3 

policy.  This  analysis  will  begin  by  examining  the  major 
documents  that  fora  the  pinnacle  of  defence  doctrine,  and 
the  objections  raised  to  the  guidance  as  given  by  critics  of 
the  doctrine.  There  will  be  some  detailed  discussion  of 
the  major  documents  describing  the  current  defence  posture. 
This  Is  designed  to  give  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the 
factors  and  intellectual  Imperatives  that  continue  to  shape 
the  formulation  of  Australian  defence  policy.  Note, 
however,  that  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  process — not  the 
arguments  per  se,  but  the  processes  that  gave  rise  to  them. 

DIBB  REPORT 

The  Strategic  Bases  used  by  Dlbb  In  his  consultant's 
4 

report  to  the  Hinlster  have  been  described  In  Chapter  2. 
While  the  Dlbb  Report  was  essentially  a  herald  to  a  wider 
review  of  Australian  defence.  It  served  two  useful 
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additional  purposes. 


The  first  was  to  raise  the  level  of  the  public's 
perception  of  defence  issues.  Traditionally,  the 
development  of  defence  policy  has  been  a  tightly-closed 
process,  carried  on  in  secret.  A  noted  Australian  defence 
writer.  Dr.  Ross  Babbage,  has  said: 


In  marked  contrast  to  most  Western  countries,  senior 
service  and  civilian  officers  rarely  express  their 
views  publicly  and  in  any  detail  on  the  broader 
Issues  of  national  security  concern,  nor  does  the 
Parliament  hold  regular  or  detailed  committee 
meetings  on  the  central  issues  of  security  policy. 


General  operating  philosophies,  concepts,  doctrines 
and  a  w'.de  range  of  bureaucratic  actions  and 
in?  t  ons  are  consistently  and  effectively  shrouded 
fro--  public  view. 


The  publication  of  the  Dlbb  Report  did  a  great  deal 
to  help  to  open  up  the  process  to  external  scrutiny.  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  formulation  of  defence 
policy  was  given  wider  exposure.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  who  commissioned  the  study,  it 
permitted  the  discussion  in  open  forum  of  a  wide  range  of 
defence  options,  and  thus  was  widely  seen  as  a  "testing  of 
the  waters’. 
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A  second  useful  benefit  that  accrued  froa  the 

report's  publication  was  the  highlighting  of  the  differences 

between  the  service  and  civilian  officers  within  the 

departaent  of  defence  over  the  degree  of  responsibility  for 

the  defence  planning,  soaething  that  Dibb  called 

"Institutional  difficulties".6  Ever  since  the  1974 

reorganization  of  the  Departaent,  there  have  been  entrenched 

adversarial  differences  between  the  Departaent  (aeanlng  the 

civilian  officers)  and  the  ADF  (aeanlng  the  service  or 

unlforaed  officers),  particularly  over  the  vexatious  problea 

7 

of  force  structure.  In  this  regard,  Dlbb's  utility  was 
effectively  that  of  an  outsider  who  could  act  as  a 
facilitator  between  the  opposing  viewpoints  provided  the 

Q 

Minister  by  the  Departaent  and  the  ADF. 

Dlbb's  report  highlighted  that  the  aajor  disagreeaent 

between  the  Departaent  and  the  ADF  concerned  "the 

appropriate  level  of  threat  against  which  we  should 

9 

structure  the  defence  force".  To  illustrate  the  process 
that  led  to  the  later  release  of  the  1987  Defence  White 
Paper,  let  us  first  exaalne  the  central  tenets  of  Dlbb's 
paper  and  then,  by  analyzing  the  criticlsas  of  that 
docuaent,  try  to  Identify  the  bases  for  the  subsequent  White 
Paper  and  the  changes  in  defence  posture  and  force  structure 
that  followed. 
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The  central  thrust  of  Dibb's  proposed  basis  for  a 
national  defence  strategy  was  his  'strategy  of  denial”. 


He 


suggested  'a  layered  strategy  of  defence  within  our  area  of 
direct  military  interest.  In  this  scenario  our  most 
important  defence  planning  concern  would  be  to  ensure  that 

an  enemy  would  have  substantial  difficulty  in  crossing  the 

,  .  .10 

air  and  sea  gap. 

A  further  tenet  concerned  levels  of  conflict 
(q.v.).  Here  he  ascribed  higher  priority  to  more  probable 
credible  contingencies  than  to  'more  substantial 
conventional  military  action — but  well  below  the  level  of 
invasion*.  He  considered  that  differentiation  between  the 
levels  could  be  accommodated  within  his  concept  of  a  lengthy 
warning  time  preceding  the  development  of  higher  level  of 
threat  of  conflict.11 

The  major  criticism  of  the  Dibb  report,  especially 
from  the  proponents  of  the  application  of  conventional 
airpower,  was  that  such  a  strategy  of  denial  removed  the 
option  of  offensive  action  from  the  arsenal  of  options 
available  to  the  defence  planner.  As  Dibb  stated: 

A  strategy  of  denial  would  be  essentially  a  defensive 
pol  lev .  The  distant  projection  of  military  power 

would  have  low  priority.  Rather  such  a  strategy 
would  seek  to  deny  any  putative  enemy  successful 
military  operations  in^he  sea  and  air  gap 
surrounding  Australia. 
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Dlbb's  thrust,  then,  was  to  subordinate  the  strategic 
offensive  capability  which  air  power  protagonists  believe 
essential  in  an  offensive  defence  posture.  His  review, 
while  accoaaodat ing  offensive  air  land-strike  operations, 
nevertheless  accorded  the*  low  priority. 

The  *ajor  argument  against  a  denial  operation  is  that 
it  forces  the  ADF  to  conduct  defensive  operations  along  a 
broad  layered  front  so*e  hundreds  of  Miles  deep  and 
potentially  a  few  thousand  Miles  wide.  Such  a  front  cannot 
effectively  be  defended  with  current  or  forces  likely  to  be 
available  to  the  ADF.  Moreover,  even  if  operations  within 
the  area  of  direct  Military  interest  can  be  geographically 
liMlted,  then  the  ADF  is  forced  into  a  policy  of  attrition. 
That  is,  it  aust  attempt  to  destroy  ene*y  forces  not  at 
their  bases,  ports  and  Marshaling  area,  but  in  a  wider  sea- 
air  gap  enroute  to  Australia.  Such  a  policy  could  be  very 
costly  to  a  small  force  such  as  the  ADF. 

The  value  of  offensive  operations  in  pursuing  an 

effective  national  security  policy  flows  fro*  the  following 

advantages.  Offence  provides  the  benefits  of  surprise  and 

Initiative,  it  diverts  an  ene*y's  resources  froa  that 

eneay's  own  offensive  capacity,  it  destroys  the  eneay's 

offensive  assets  and  defence  infrastructure,  and.  Most 

i  3 

important,  it  provides  a  deterrent  function.  An 
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offensive  capability  Is  a  necessary  condition  for  effective 
deterrence,  but,  in  the  absence  of  declared  and  manifest 
will  to  use  that  capability,  is  not  a  sufficient  capability. 

With  respect  to  the  offensive  capability  conferred  by 
the  ADF's  long-range  land-strike  force  of  F— 111  aircraft, 

Dibb  went  as  far  as  to  oppose  any  upgrading  of  the  F— Ill 
1  4 

fleet.  The  implications  for  an  endorsement  of  a 

defensive  posture,  with  a  proposed  diminution  of  the  ADF's 
offensive  air  capability,  were  plain. 

DKFEMCE  WHITE  PAPER  OF  1987 

In  its  preface,  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper  re¬ 
affirmed  the  government's  intention  to  proceed  with  a  self- 
reliant  posture  and  an  enhanced  defence  capability.  The 
concept  of  giving  priority  to  credible  contingencies  in 
Australia's  direct  area  of  military  interest  was  endorsed, 
as  was  the  concept  of  denial  to  the  adversary  of  the  sea-air 
gap.  However,  the  concept  of  offensive  air  action  was 
also  supported  in  the  event  of  a  deterioration  in  strategic 
circumstances.  The  White  Paper  provides  a  summary 
Judgement:  "There  would  be  a  greater  need  for  strike  and 
other  offensive  measures  against  the  adversary's  military 
bases  and  Infrastructure  ...  . " 
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Perversely,  against  this  endorseaent  the  Minister 


later  stated  in  a  speech  in  his  hose  state  of  Western 
Australia  in  1987:  15 


Indeed,  developaent  of  high-level  capabilities,  like 
long-range  land  strike,  at  the  expense  of  lower-level 
capabilities  ...  may  In  fact  Make  a  low-level 
conflict  aore  likely  by  weakening  our  capability  to 
respond  with  credible  levels  of  force  to  a  low-level 
attack  and  thus  weakening  deterrence  at  that  level. 


Despite  this  warning,  however,  he  continued: 


Our  fundaaental ly  defensive  posture  In  no  way  llalts 
our  forces  to  defensive  tactics  and  operations  ...  . 
Our  defence  posture  envisages  aggressive  deployaents 
of  a  wide  range  of  forces  to  aeet  a  threat  at  the 
tiae  and  place  of  our  choosing,  within  the  political 
constraints  of  an  escalation.  Moreover,  our  capacity 
to  aeet  force  with  force  aggressively  is  laportant  in 
deterring  (eaphasis  added)  escalation  by  an  opponent. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  White  Paper  the 
governaent  has  announced  that  the  ADF  will  acquire,  inter 
alia,  a  substantial  avionics  and  sensor  upgrade  for  the  F- 
111  force,  an  enhanced  subaarlne  force,  and  the  coaaenceaent 
of  a  new  frigate  building  prograa.  Together  with  the 
continuing  build-up  of  the  F/A-18  fleet  and  the  enhanceaent 
of  the  P3C  Maritiae  Patrol  Force,  the  ADF  can  now  provide 
the  defence  planner  with  sufficient  tools  to  "meet  force 
with  force  aggressively."  Furtheraore,  the  force 
multipliers  that  Air  Force  planners  have  long  aaintained  to 
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be  an  essential  part  of  an  integrated  basis  for  Air  Force 
development — namely#  an  in-flight  refueling  and  AEWfcC 
capability — have  been  announced  for  acquisition.1^ 

Thus  the  currently  endorsed  posture  now  appears#  in 
the  Australian  jargon,  to  have  *two-bob  each  way,"  ith  a 
strategy  of  denial  backed  by  increased  numbers  of  weapon 
platforms  to  police  the  gap#  and  a  capability  to  mount 
offensive  air  operations  designed  to  provide  a  deterrent 
capability.  But  a  final  word  on  national  will  may  be 
warranted . 

While  offensive  air  operations  conducted  against  an 

aggressor's  Infrastructure  may  be  highly  effective  as  a 

means  of  waging  war,  there  are  political  considerations 

associated  with  their  use.  The  current  Air  Officer 

Commanding  Operational  Command#  and  Air  Commander  Australia# 

Air  Vice-Marshal  E.A.  Radford#  has  stated  that  such 

operations  may  be  "proscribed  by  political  or  other 

1  7 

tactical  considerations."'  Such  arguments  have  been  used 

by  proponents  of  a  defensive  ADF  posture  to  counter  claims 

1 8 

of  the  efficacy  of  offensive  air  operations.  They  argue 
that  the  ADF  could  never  rely  on  an  Australian  government 
being  willing  to  endorse  pre-emptive  strikes. 
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Critics  of  the  Dlbb  paper  considered  that  such 
argument  was  specious.  They  countered  that  the  ADF  is  there  to 
serve  the  government,  and  must  represent  the  government  and 
the  people's  will.  The  argument  was  that  if  it  was  the 
considered  professional  opinion  that  offence  was  the  best 
form  of  defence,  then  offensive  action  must  form  part  of  the 
arsenal  of  strategic  options  available  to  the  defence 
planner. 

Supporters  of  the  retention  of  an  effective  offensive 
air  capability  point  out  that  the  dangers  of  conducting  an 
attrition  campaign  for  a  small  force  such  as  the  ADF  are  too 
great  for  the  option  of  offensive  air  action  to  be 
circumscribed.  They  believe  that  the  deterrent  action 
provided  by  offensive  air  capability,  if  it  prevents  war,  is 
a  hlghl y-ef feet ive  and  Inexpensive  capability.  Moreover, 
if  actually  carried  out  in  tine  of  conflict,  an  offensive 
air  strike  campaign  would  reduce  the  risk  to  one's  own 
forces  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy  at  the  time  and 
place  of  one's  choice.  Advocates  of  alrpower  argue  that, 
although  Australia  maintains  a  non-offensive  defence 
posture,  that  posture  should  not  preclude  the  threat  of 
offensive  action  should  the  tragedy  of  war  come  to  pass. 
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Alrpower  supporters  argue  that  the  following  is 
geraane.  Deterrence  has  two  coaponents,  capability  and 
will.  A  benign  strategic  outlook  necessarily  engenders  a 
benign  view  of  ailltary  action.  The  threat  of  araed 
conflict  involving  Australia  (or  any  other  country)  aust 
surely  have  the  effect  of  galvanizing  national  will  behind 
the  application  of  ailltary  power.  National  will  can  be 
strengthened  alaost  overnight;  the  creation  of  an  effective 
offensive  air  capability  takes  years.  It  is  aost  laprudent 
for  a  defence  planner  to  disara  hiaself  of  his  strategic 
deterrence  capability  because  he  currently  doubts  the 
adequacy  of  the  will  part  of  the  deterrence  solution. 

The  arguaent  in  support  of  the  aaintenance  of  an 
effective  offensive  air  strike  capability  was  strengthened 
with  the  publication  of  the  Defence  White  Paper  which 
restored  the  governaent's  coaaitaent  to  upgrade  the  F-ill 
fleet  (the  F— 111  upgrade  aay  cost  over  $220  aillion  for  the 
first  stage  of  laproveaent,  and  slailar  aaounts  for  other 
developaent) .  The  response  to  public  critlcisa  of  the 
dialnultion  of  the  strike  force  was  an  iaportant  difference 
between  the  Dlbb  Report  and  the  White  Paper ,  and  appeared  to 
vindicate  the  power  of  public  involveaent  in  the  process. 

The  action  taken  by  the  governaent  could  thus  be  seen  as  a 
deaonstrat ion  of  its  will  to  use  the  deterrent  capability 
offerred  by  the  F- 1 1 1  fleet. 
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The  preceding  discussion  in  this  chapter  has  centred 
on  the  evolution  of  current  strategic  guidance  and  national 
security  objectives  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
defence  force  structure.  What  of  the  relationships  between 
these  factors?  What  other  factors  shape  the  development  of 
defence  force  policy? 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  environment  in 
which  defence  force  policy  is  made,  not  only  for  deciding 
how  to  apply  the  airpower  but  for  developing  that  policy  at 
the  second  level,  i.e.  for  developing  doctrine  that  is 
generally  called  defence  force  management. 

The  application  of  airpower  will  be  examined  more 
closely  under  the  rubric  of  Command  and  Control.  Here  I 
will  limit  treatment  of  the  defence  policy  environment  to  a 
discussion  of  defence  force  management. 

The  Management  of  Australia's  Defence  -  the  Cross  Report 

In  November  1987  a  major  bipartisan  committee  of  the 
Australian  Parliament,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Defence  and  Trade  (JPCFADT),  presented  a  report  to 
the  Australian  Parliament  titled  The  Management  of 
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19 


Australia's  Defence.  This  report,  coaaonly  called  the 
20 

Cross  Report,  is  important  because  it  was  the  first  major 
parliamentary  contribution  to  the  defence  debate  for  some 
tine.  Its  greater  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
addressed  a  wide  range  of  topics,  building  upon  the 
initiatives  of  the  earlier  Dibb  review  and  the  Defence 
Wh i te  Pape  r . 

Two  particularly  useful  aspects  of  the  Report  were 
its  analyses  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Department  to  properly 
manage  the  decision-making  process,  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
ADF's  command  and  control  system.  As  the  report  stated: 


if  the  broad  policy  prescriptions  contained  in  the 
White  Paper  are  to  be  implemented  successfully,  the 
capacity  of  the  Defence  higher  organization  to  carry 
out  its  role  Is  crucial. 


The  scope  of  the  report  and  the  number  of  its 

recommendations  precludes  a  complete  analysis.  Here  I  will 

concentrate  on  the  some  of  the  defence  decision-making  and 

22 

command  and  control  issues  addressed  by  the  committee. 


On  the  issue  of  defence  management  and  decision¬ 
making  processes  the  report  had  two  major  concerns  with 

23 

current  practices.  First,  the  committee  sought  to 

Increase  the  degree  of  political  involvement  in  the 

decision-making  process  by  reducing  the  role  of  the 
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secretive  bureaucracy  in  the  development  of  policy  and 
making  the  process  more  open.  Such  a  step  would  of  course 
allow  greater  political  involvement  not  only  of  the  Minister 
but,  under  the  Westminster  system  of  government  extant  in 
Australia,  of  the  parliament  as  well. 

Second,  the  committee  noted  that,  because  of  the  size 

and  complexity  of  the  process  (the  Defence  Department  is,  in 

terms  of  staff,  by  far  the  largest  Commonwealth  government 

department),  centrifugal  forces  overcome  efforts  to 

integrate  functions.  It  felt  that  increased  integrative 

effort  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  by  the  Minister,  the 

Secretary,  or  the  Chief  of  Defence  Force  (CDF).  It  further 

observed  that  a  number  of  factors  mitigate  against  such 

integration:  Inadequate  bureaucratic  support,  inadequate 

guidance  on  basic  strategic  goals,  and  an  inadequate 

24 

information  base. 

In  classical  management  terms,  the  criticisms  were: 

that  the  organization  lacked  corporate  goals,  that  no  one 

organizational  group  was  in  charge,  and  that  the  system 

lacked  objectivity  in  that  it  was  input-  and  process- 

oriented  with  no  method  of  measuring  output  against 

objectives.  Of  course,  such  criticisms  are  often  applied 

to  the  military  and  other  large  government  bodies.  Defence 

forces  are  not  profit-making  bodies  with  their  concern  for 
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the  "bottom-1 Ine . "  However,  these  criticisms  do  point  out 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  organizational  goals, 
methods  of  matching  objectives  to  resources,  and  systems  to 
provide  feedback. 


The  report  also  concluded  that  the  process  for  the 
development  of  national  security  objectives  was  inadequate, 
and  recommended  that  wider  inputs  such  as  societal,  economic 
and  technological  trends  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
process.  In  so  recommending,  the  report  considered  that: 


The  Department  of  Defence  should  not  be  the  prime 
mover  in  the  preparation  of  national  security 
policies  and  objectives  ....  the  government  of  the 
day  should  set  national  security  goals  and 
objectives,  making  determinations  on  the  basis  of  an 
independent  analysis  and  review  of  options  put 
forward  by  participating  interests  ....  the  defence 
establishment  should  concentrate  more  on  determining 
the  means  of  achieving  the  goals  that  are  set  for  it. 


Such  a  pluralistic  approach  would  take  much  of  the 
process  of  determining  de fence 'pol icy  out  of  the  department 
and  put  it  firmly  in  the  public  purview.  Doubtless  the 
(parliamentary)  report  saw  a  greater  role  for  parliamentary 
Involvement  in  the  process. 


The  necessity  for  a  nationally-endorsed  and  accepted 

policy  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  White  Paper  is  a 
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welcome  step  in  this  direction.  However,  it  concentrates  on 

force  structure  and,  like  the  preceding  Dibb  report,  fails 

adequately  to  address  the  wider  issue  of  national  security. 

To  fill  a  similar  gap  in  US  policy,  the  United  States 

government  has  recently  started  to  publish  an  annual 

document  for  public  dissemination  which  promulgates  the 

nation's  national  security  strategy  and  objectives.  The 
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document  is  both  descriptive  and  prescriptive.  Such  a 

publication  in  Australia  would  be  a  most  useful  contribution 

to  the  development  of  agreed  national  security  and  defence 

policy  and  would  meet  the  Cross  Report's  call  for  a 

“comprehensive  planning  document  which  provides  defence 

planners  with  detailed  guidance  on  ...  strategy  ...  tasks 

and  objectives  (and)  ...  constraints  on  the  development  of 
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defence  policy." 

On  the  subject  of  organizational  effectiveness,  a 
telling  commentary  on  the  efficacy  of  the  current  planning 
programming  and  budgeting  system  (PPBS)  used  by  the 
Department  for  long-term  defence  planning  is  summed  up  in 
this  finding: 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  in  the  fifteen 
years  since  it  first  Introduced  the  PPBS  ...  defence 
has  not  conducted  a  detailed  and  Integrated  analysis 
of  the  process(es)  which  make  up  the  system.  This 
is  despite  the  fact  that  successive  inquiries  ... 
have  identified  significant  and  consistent  weaknesses 
and  deficiencies  associated  with  the  process. 
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The  second  major  area  of  interest  in  the  Cross  Report 
concerned  command  and  control  arrangements,  under  the  general 
rubric  of  determining  a  more  fully  defined  higher  defence 
organization.  The  committee  made  a  large  number  of 
recommendations,  largely  focused  on  responsibility  for 
policy  development  and  planning.  It  held  that  many  of  the 
deficiencies  and  weaknesses  flow  from  the  current 
CDF/decretar ial  dlarchic  split  of  responsibility.  A 
discussion  of  these  Issues  will  be  addressed  in  Chapter 
Four,  as  will  the  Ministerial  response  to  the  initiatives  in 
the  report . 

COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  ENVIRONMENT 

A  final,  and  some  would  say  critical,  restructuring 

of  defence  force  management  Involves  the  overhaul  of  the 

defence  command  and  control  (C2>  structure  to  match  the  new 

self-reliant  defence  force  posture.  The  Dibb  review, 

endorsed  by  the  White  paper  gives  this  area  high  priority. 

A  major  reassessment  has  been  directed  by  the  Chief  of 

Defence  Force  (CDF),  and  has  now  been  completed  by  Brigadier 
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J.S.  Baker  .  The  following  paragraphs  are  based  on 
information  taken  from  the  Baker  report  to  CDF.  A  number  of 
its  recommendations  are  in  the  process  of  being  put  into 
place,  and  I  will  point  out  as  appropriate  where  action 
recommended  by  Baker  has  already  been  taken. 
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A  New  ADF  Command  and  Control  Structure:  The  Baker  Report 

With  the  introduction  of  a  self-reliant  defence 

posture*  there  has  been  a  substantial  rearrangeaent  of 

Australia's  ailitary  C2  structure.  This  rearrangement* 

moreover*  continues  to  evolve.  The  CDF*  as  the  senior 

Australian  military  officer*  has  been  vested  with  the 

command  of  all  Australian  defence  forces.  Normally  CDF's 

command  is  exercised  through  three  joint  commands — Maritime* 

Land  and  Air;  however*  a  senior  operational  commander — the 

Commander  Joint  Forces  -  Australia — will  be  designated  for 

more  substantial  conflict.  He  will  be  responsible  to  the 

CDF  for  the  planning*  conduct  and  coordination  of  operations 

by  the  Joint  Force  Commanders.  The  three  service  Chiefs  of 
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Staff  are  no  longer  in  the  chain  of  command.  The  Maritime 
and  Land  Commanders  are  responsible*  respectively*  for 
Maritime  and  Land  Operations;  the  Air  Commander  is 
responsible  for  national  air  defence  and  strategic  air 
tasks*  and  for  providing  support  for  the  other  two 
Commanders.  Such  an  arrangement  is  supposedly  designed  to 
ensure  that  unity  and  cohesion  in  the  application  of  air 
power  is  preserved.  (Note  that  such  changes  as  have  been 
initiated  are  only  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  an 
adequate  C2  process  to  support  the  new  defence  posture.) 
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The  report  Indicates  that  the  current  systea  of  C2  Is 
probably  inadequate,  even  before  the  change  to  a  self- 
reliant  policy.  Moreover,  the  provision  of  decision 
support  systeas  (OSS)  to  coapleaent  the  C2  systea  is  not 
only  overdue,  but  will  require  considerable  effort  to 
produce,  even  if  the  C2  systea  were  adequately  defined.  The 
report  indicates  that  shortcoaings  in  both  the  C2  systea  and 
DSS: 


will  dlalnlsh  the  effectiveness  with  which  available 
coabat  assets  can  be  applied  in  operations  ...  . 
evolutionary  developaent  is  likely  to  occur  over 
tiae,  but  such  processes  aay  be  disjointed,  woulg0be 
slow,  and  Involve  considerable  nugatory  effort.* 

Like  the  Cross  Report,  the  Baker  Report  identifies 
the  necessity  for  a  well-defined  process  relating  ailltary 
strategy  to  operational  concepts.  Under  the  general  aegis 
of  the  definition  of  an  adequate  C2  systea,  such  a  process 
i 8  defined  in  this  report  to  an  extent  not  seen  before  in  an 
unclassified  docuaent.  (The  concepts  described  in  the 
report  will  be  further  discussed  in  Chapters  Five  and  Six  as 
exaaples  of  a  proposed  force  structure  process.) 

Baker  indicates  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
defining  an  adequate  C2  systea  in  the  absence  of  specific 
scenarios.  He  points  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  well- 
defined  threats,  the  defence  planner  is  teapted  to  allow  his 
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planning  to  be  Halted  to  generalities.  Such  generalities, 
however,  serve  no  useful  purpose  other  than  as  textbook 
theory.  Even  though  there  is  admittedly  a  synergistic 
relationship  between  specific  scenarios  and  the  alH'^tlon 
of  operational  control,  and  even  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  nature  of  operational  control  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  environment  into  which  AOF  forces 
may  be  committed,  an  attempt  must  still  be  made  to  lay 
general  guidelines  for  the  structure  of  forces  in  sufficient 
detail  to  allow  for  adequate  forward  planning.  The  level  of 
complexity  required  to  plan  for  and  conduct  joint  exercises, 
often  under  heavy  pressure  of  time  to  meet  specific 
contingencies,  requires  that  much  of  the  overall  planning, 
especially  in  the  critical  field  of  assignment  of  forces  and 
designation  of  command  and  control  arrangements  must  be  made 
well  ahead  of  the  actual  conduct  of  contingency  operations. 

The  Baker  plan,  while  providing  an  excellent 
assessment  of  the  problems  Involved  in  defining  an  adequate 
C2  structure  and  procedures  for  the  allocation,  assignment 
and  employment  of  forces,  does  not  provide  answers  in 
sufficient  detail  for  the  definition  of  a  new  force 
structure.  Indeed  the  study  itself  sets  its  aim  only  at 
recommending  areas  for  further  development  to  meet  present 
and  future  ADF  command  requirements. 
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Analysis  and  Asssssasnt  of  Baker  Plan 


Whilst  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  for  the  CDF  is 
we  11 -accepted,  there  Is  considerable  uncertainty  regarding 
the  division  of  responsibility  between  the  joint  commanders, 
the  arrangement  for  unity  of  command  in  operational  areas, 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  the  allocation  and  control  of 
scarce  aulti-role  assets,  particularly  those  of  the  air 
component  of  the  ADF.  Indeed,  apart  from  certain 
specialized  tasks,  much  akin  to  those  of  the  United  States' 
prime  specified  command— the  Strategic  Air  Command — the 
role  of  the  Air  Commander  boils  down  to  being  only  a  provider 
of  resources.  The  report  itself  states: 


A  central  issue  in  the  Defence  of  Australia,  if  not 
the  critical  issue  of  the  C2  arrangements,  will  be 
the  effective  use  of  air  ....  It  revolves  essentially 
to  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  highly 
centralized  control  of  air  assets  under  the  Air 
Commander  and  the .needs  of  the  other  operational 
level  commanders. 


Acknowledging  that  the  strongest  characteristic  that 
airpower  offers  is  one  of  flexibility,  and  that  demands  for 
air  will  always  exceed  resources,  the  report  reinforces  the 
long-accepted  axiom  of  centralized  control  of  air  assets. 

It  indicates  that  the  Air  Commander  will  to  a  certain  extent 
be  protected  in  the  allocation  of  air  assets  in  that  he  will 
be  directed  by  CDF  (advised  by  the  Joint  Commanders  and  the 
CDF-chaired  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  (C0SC1). 
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The  report  goes  as  far  as  to  state  that  ‘assets 


should  only  be  assigned  under  command  or  even  under 

niMrational  control  (emphasis  added)  only  where  the 

situation  Is  such  as  to  preclude  the  Air  Commander  providing 

the  required  support  by  less  binding  arrangements”.  Such  a 

sensible  recommendation  takes  heed  of  historical  lessons  of 

32 

the  effective  use  of  air  power. 

While  the  above  discussion  is  more  suited  to  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  effective  use  of  air  power  in  the  Australian 
environment  rather  than  one  examining  the  definition  of 
force  structure,  the  processes  illustrated  are  pertinent. 

In  fact,  the  definition  of  an  adequate  C2  system  for  the  ADF 
is  Itself  a  prime  component  of  the  ADF  force  structure. 


The  Baker  Report  is  a  most  useful  document.  It 
exposes  the  issues,  particularly  those  associated  with  the 
allocation  of  air  assets;  it  goes  a  long  way  towards 
defining  the  relationships  between  strategic  objectives  and 
operational-level  planning  imperatives;  and  it  provides  the 
framework  for  further  development  of  the  concept  of  joint 
operations  in  the  Australian  setting.  We  will  return  to  the 
Baker  Report  later  as  there  are  further  important  force 
structure  determinants  in  it  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
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Since  1985  there  has  been  a  more  open  discussion  of 
defence  issues,  and  while  the  government  has  rejected  Cross' 
call  for  greater  political  involvement  In  the  defence 
process,  many  of  his  recommendations,  including  those  that 
called  for  improvements  in  the  force  structure  definition 
process,  have  been  accepted.  The  publication  of  an 
unclassified  version  of  an  internal  document  relating  to  C2 
development  (the  Baker  Report)  for  public  consideration  and 
discussion  has  been  helpful  as  well.  While  the  defence 
planner  may  wish  for  more  adequate  planning  criteria  and  a 
more  specific  definition  of  the  threat,  he  must  accept  that 
he  will  probably  receive  no  further  guidance.  Moreover,  the 
defence  planner  cannot  expect  the  luxury  of  another  Dlbb 
Report  for  some  time. 

There  is  a  fair  degree  of  unanimity  between  the  two 

major  Australian  political  parties  on  the  issue  of 
33 

defence.  The  major  differences  appear  to  be  the  level 

of  demonstrated  Australian  support  for  ANZUS,  the  level  of 
presence  in  the  region,  the  desirability  of  providing 
inflight  refueling  for  the  F-lli  fleet,  and  the  necessity  to 
retain  an  armoured  and  an  amphibious  capability  for  the 
army.  None  of  these  represent  a  major  variance  from  the 

broad  principles  endorsed  by  the  Labour  government. 
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The  >en  who  set  the  agenda*  chair  the  tee tings  and 
write  the  alnutes  afterwards  are  powerful  aen*  and 
the  aost  powerful  ten  are  those  who  do  all  three. 

The  preceding  chapter  described  the  environaent  that 
shapes  Australia's  overall  defence  posture.  It  analyzed  the 
flaws  and  shortcoaings  of  the  systea  and  set  the  stage  for  a 
discussion  of  the  processes  that  lead  to  the  foraulation  of 
defence  policy.  This  chapter  continues  the  discussion  by 
exaalnlng  the  extant  process  of  the  definition  of  force 
structure  within  the  Australian  Defence  Departaent.  The 
chapter  will  give  the  reader  a  useful  Insight  into  the 
difficulties  faced  by  a  defence  planner  in  atteaptlng  to 
change  force  structure . 
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The  Five  Year  Rolling  Prograa 

The  heart  of  the  process  for  the  developaent  of 

doctrine  and  the  aanageaent  and  adainistrat ion  of  the  ADF  is 

2 

the  Five  Year  Rolling  Prograa  (FYRP).  The  annual 

exercising  of  this  beheaoth  results  in  the  annual  production 

of  the  Five  Year  Defence  Prograa  (FYDP).  Both  creatures 

have  their  genesis  in  the  Progressing  Planning  and  Budgeting 

Systea  (PPBS)  created  by  Secretary  Robert  HcNaaara  in  the  US 
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Department  of  Defence  during  the  early  1960s.  The  process 
alas  to  provide  systematic  allocations  of  funds  for  the 
major  components  of  the  Defence  budgetary  process#  viz.#  new 
capital  equipment#  operating  expenses#  manpower  costs#  and 

3 

facilities  (buildings  and  works). 

The  PPBS  process  is  designed  to  be  an  input-output 
process#  whereby  strategic  bases  and  national  security  goals 
form  the  input  and  the  provision  of  defence  security  in  the 
fora  of  defence  hardware  and  the  trained  manpower  to  operate 
it  forms  the  output.  A  series  of  senior  Defence  committees 
administers  the  process#  allocating  resources  as  required  to 
match  commitments  to  extant  or  planned  activities  and 
capabil ities. 

Defence  FYRP  Committee  Process 

Two  senior  Defence  committees  provide  the  Minister 

with  high-level  advice  on  the  setting  of  priorities  within 

the  context  of  the  PPBS.  These  are  the  Defence  Force 

Development  Committee  (DFDC)#  the  highest  level  (in 

peacetime)  departmental  committee#  and  its  advisory 

committee  the  Consultative  Group  (CG).  Two  other 

committees#  the  Force  Structure  Committee  (FSC)  and  the 

Defence  Operational  Concepts  and  Capabilities  Committee 

(DOCCC)  (to  be  discussed  later)#  are  Involved  in  the  setting 
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of  priorities  for  new  acquisitions. 

The  CG  is  at  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  level.  Its  major 
function  is  to  lay  out  the  broad  priorities  for  resource 
allocation — i.e.,  the  balance  between  the  aajor  funding 
groups  (personnel *  facilities*  operating  costs*  and  capital 
equipment).  The  DPDC  functions  as  the  executive*  referring 
unaccepted  proposals  back  to  CG  for  refinement  and 
resubmlssion. 

Both  committees  are  chaired  by  civilian  officers  of 
the  department.  The  Secretary  (the  highest-level 
departmental  officer*  at  the  same  level  as  the  CDF)  chairs 
the  DFDC,  and  staff  from  his  civilian  divisions  provide  the 
Secretariat  (writing  agenda  and  minutes  of  meeting).  The  CG 
is  chaired  by  one  of  the  three  Deputy  Secretaries  (at  the 
same  level  as  each  of  the  three  Chiefs  of  Staff);  again  the 
civilian  organization  provides  the  Secretariat  support. 

Both  committees*  in  a  two-pass  process*  provide 
government  with  advice  on  fund  allocation.  The  Minister 
argues  his  case  for  departmental  funding  in  Cabinet  for 
budget  allocations.  Apart  from  an  overall  planning  process 
of  three  year  forward  estimates*  the  Government  process  in 
general  does  not  use  the  Defence  Department's  five  year 
rolling  program. 
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Responsibility  for  the  development  of  force  structure 
has  traditionally  been  the  preserve  of  the  FSC.  This 
committee*  chaired  by  the  sane  civilian  departmental  officer 
who  chairs  the  CG *  considers  variations  to  Defence  force 
structure.  Effectively*  this  aeans  that  it  examines  all 
proposals  for  major  new  equipment*  and  assigns  priorities 
for  their  introduction  by  allocating  a  year  of  decision  for 
their  approval  by  the  government. 

The  Defence  Operational  Concepts  and  Capabilities 

Committee  <DOCCC),  chaired  by  a  military  officer,  the  Vice- 

Chief  of  Defence  Staff  <VCDF>*  has  recently  been  established 

to  examine  the  wider  ram  if ications  of  force  structure. 

Apart  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  (COSC),  which  is 

chaired  by  CDF  and  is  a  purely  advisory  body*  this  is  the 

highest  level  peacetime  committee  under  the  control  of  a 

4 

military  officer.  In  addition*  a  Force  Development 
Planning  Branch  has  been  established  within  HQADF  to  support 
VCDF  in  his  planning  responsibilities. 

The  Process  in  Operation 

As  in  most  large  organizations*  there  is  a 
differentiation  between  avowed  and  actual  processes*  and  the 
reality  of  the  process  in  operation  is  somewhat  different 
than  the  theory.  Traditionally*  government  input  into  the 
process  has  been  almost  exclusively  financial  in  terms  of  a 
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fixed  percentage  of  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  The 

current  goal,  defined  in  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper  is  3%; 

5 

however,  this  figure  has  yet  to  be  reached.  Nevertheless, 
for  many  years  the  FYDP  process  has  continued  on  the 
assumption  that  later  years  of  the  FYRP  will  provide  the 
necessary  funds.  The  problem,  then,  becomes  one  of 
prioritization.  A  necessary  trade-off  occurs  between  the 
level  of  funds  available  and  the  risks  associated  with  level 
of  Defence  spending,  particularly  in  the  acquisition  of 
capital  equipment. 

For  the  process  of  resources  allocation  (CG/DFDO, 
time  is  necessarily  short,  and  the  system  is  cumbersome  and 
highly  reactionary.  Agenda,  briefs  and  draft  minutes  are 
Issued  with  little  time  for  reply  or  preparation  of  briefs 
by  staffs,  and  broader  Issues  receive  peremptory  discussion. 
In  essence,  the  process  requires  that  staff  prepare  resource 
bids  against  guidance;  however,  the  usual  process  is  for 
last  year's  achieved  expenditure  to  be  bid  again  but 
modified  by  the  level  of  major  equipment  expenditure  for 
Year  One,  with  variations  for  changes  in  real  (that  is, 
after  inflation  is  taken  into  account)  defence  spending. 

The  process  of  financial  and  resource  management  has,  by  the 
effective  process  of  setting  financial  controls  on  the 
organization,  become  the  control  system  of  the  organization. 
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For  long-tern  planning*  the  PPB3  has  become  myopic. 
The  system  Is  Intrinsically  flawed  in  that*  because  of 
Australia's  constitutional  guidelines*  no  government  can 
commit  funds  further  ahead  than  one  budget  year.  To  allow 
for  payment  for  weapon  systems  that  require  payments  spread 
out  over  a  number  of  years*  the  usual  process  is  to  provide 
for  (long-term)  obligated  funds  with  no  legal  commitment* 
and  then*  as  the  year  of  expenditure  approaches*  to  provide 
for  funds  in  the  budget  process.  Such  an  approach  provides 
the  basis  only  for  a  single-year  budgetary  system*  and  two 
classes  of  major  equipment  proposals  are  created — those  that 
are  already  under  way*  and  for  which  funds  must  be  found  in 
successive  budgets*  and  those  that  compete  for  selection  in 
the  next  budget  as  Year  One  proposals*  and  are  thus 
relatively  sure  of  funding. 

Short-term  pressures  on  the  budget*  often  created  by 
actual  cost  variations  for  approved  projects  already  under 
way  and  other  budgetary  pressures  Inevitably  produce 
distortions  of  the  process,  and  even  high-priority  equipment 
proposals  find  themselves  slid  backwards  or  have  their 
expenditure  patterns  flattened  to  accommodate  the  inevitably 
reduced  funding  levels.  Essentially*  within  the  department* 
for  major  new  equipments  not  yet  in  the  budget*  the  PPBS 
process  has  become  a  shopping  list*  with  the  years  of 
decision  effectively  acting  as  a  de  facto  standing  list  of 
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priorities.  Long-tern  projects  Invariably  find  theaselves 
scheduled  as  perennial  later-year  proposals.  (At  least  one 
Air  Force  project  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  FYDP  for  15 
years). *  Such  a  process  of  continual  fallacious  priorities 
creates  a  great  deal  of  nugatory  work  and  debases  the 
utility  of  the  systea. 

A  aore  serious  flaw  in  the  PPBS  process  lies  in  its 
inability  to  handle  very  large  purchases  such  as  the  new 
subaarlne,  whose  costs  aay  exceed  *4  billion  (70%  to  be 

7 

spent  in  Australia).  The  Incorporation  of  such  projects 
creates  huge  dislocations  in  the  FYDP  process  particularly 
when  political  and  other  pressures  affect  the  decision- 

O 

aaklng  process.  The  1986  Review  of  Defence  Project 
Manageaent,  a  significant  report  on  the  adequacy  of  project 
aanageaent  within  defence,  provides  useful  Insights  into 
this  problea,  suggesting  that  although  the  FYRP  is  not  a 
binding  process,  "forward  planning  without  It  would  be  even 

4 

aore  daaaglng." 

Assessaents  of  Existing  Systea 

The  underlying  politico-bureaucratic  systea  is 
essentially  adversarial.  Every  year  each  service  proposes 
bids  for  new  aajor  equipaent.  These  proposals  are  based 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  shortfalls  in  operational 
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capability,  expressed  In  terms  of  operational  requirements. 
Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  DOCCC,  all  operational 
requirements  were  initially  considered  by  a  relatively  low- 
level  committee#  the  Defence  Operational  Requirements 
Committee#  however#  this  committee  was  little  more  than  a 
first  filter  in  the  staff  process  and  did  not  set  levels  of 
priority. 

Each  year  the  P3C  attempts  to  prioritize  the 
equipment  list  when  it  considers  the  bids#  but  again  it 
tends  to  set  priorities  in  terms  of  equipment  acquisitions 
rather  than  the  broader  questions  of  capability.  Bids 
consistently  exceed  guidance#  and  each  service  is  forced  to 
justify  the  inclusion  of  its  proposals  at  the  expense  of 
those  from  the  other  services.10 

The  Cross  report  discussed  the  processes  of  force 
structure  development  at  some  length.  In  particular#  the 
report  highlighted  "the  absence  of  an  assured  connection 
between  basic  defence  guidance  and  operational 
requirements."  The  report  proposed  that  a  rational  process 
would  follow  on  these  lines: 

a.  identification  of  basic  purposes  and  objectives# 

b.  analysis  of  external  conditions  and  trends 
(including  threat  and  technology  assessments)# 

c.  definition  and  examination  of  alternative  defence 
strategies  to  satisfy  Defence  objectives  within 
constraints# 
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d.  reconciliation  of  required  resources  with  those 
already  available  or  to  be  made  available.  (This 
involves  a  process  of  program  objectives  and 
priorities*  revision  of  strategic  concepts  and  force 
postures*  and.assessments  of  continuing 
shortfalls). 


The  first  three  steps  are  strategic  questions  and 
would  be  those  addressed  in  the  context  of  national  security 
policy — in  a  document  such  as  the  Australian  Strategic 
Analysis  and  Defence  Policy  Objectives  (ASADPO)*  produced  on 
a  regular  basis  by  the  Department.  The  last  step*  of  more 
relevance  to  this  paper,  merely  states  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  current  PPBS. 


The  government*  after  considering  the  Cross  Report* 
accepted  some  of  the  rationale  behind  the  report*  but  it  did 
not  wish  to  make  organizational  changes  other  than  those 
which  were  being  put  into  place  (the  establishment  of  the 
DOCCC  be  1 ng  one ) . 


The  government  agrees  that  the  force  development 
process  needs  to  be  improved*  but  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  sub-committee’s  finding  that  wide-ranging 
changes  leading  to  fundamental  shifts  in  the  policy¬ 
making  process  are  necessary.  In  our  view  the 
process  can  be  significantly  improved  by  developing 
clearer  and  earlier  statements  of  operational 
concepts  -  that  is  how  the  defence  force  would  go 
about  various  operational  tasks.  These  can  be 
developed  from  the  broader  strategy  laid  down  in  the 
White  Paper  and  in  turn  will  assist  us  to  make 
judgements  on  the  capabilities  we  require.  ...  The 
establishment  of  the  DOCCC  has  created.a  firmer  link 
between  strategy  and  force  structure. 
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The  basic  difficulties  with  the  FYRP  approach  are 
two-fold.  Firstly,  the  lack  of  inadequate  guidance  leads  to 
unrealistic  expectations  of  funding.  This  combined  with  an 
entrenched  adversarial  approach  to  FYDP  development 
encourages  the  build-up  of  an  unrealistic  equipment  program 
by  the  services.  Secondly,  the  apparent  concentration  on 
equipment  acquisition  gives  rise  to  the  "unit  replacement 
syndrome*  and  an  apparent  subordination  of  adequate  debate 
about  the  wider  aspects  of  capability  development.  The 
secrecy  and  lack  of  public  debate  surrounding  the  process  do 
little  to  foster  confidence  in  the  process. 

The  essential  problem  is  that  the  FYDP  is  a  gallon 
program,  and  each  year  it  must  fit  through  a  pint-sized 
filter.  The  more  important  projects  pass  through  the 
bottleneck,  and  some  never  get  out  of  the  bottle.  In  the 
absence  of  significantly  greater  expenditure  on  defence,  an 
unlikely  event  in  the  current  strategic  circumstances,  the 
situation  is  likely  to  continue.  To  paraphrase  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Review  of  Defence  Project  Management,  the  FYRP 
process  may  not  be  much  good,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have 
got.  The  challenge  is  now  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  work. 
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Division  of.  BgagQMamLiim 


Before  exaaining  the  roles  played  by  the  different 

coaalttees  in  the  developaent  of  force  structure  doctrine, 

let  us  briefly  dwell  on  the  divisions  of  responsibility 

within  the  Departaent.  The  Defence  Departaent  is  a  coaplex 

organization.  Its  functions  extend  beyond  the  conduct  of 

and  preparation  for  ailitary  operations,  encoapasslng 

functions  such  as  defence  production,  logistics,  strategic 

assessaent,  financial  aanageaent,  procureaent,  defence 

science.  For  a  nuaber  of  reasons,  partly  functional 

responsibility  and  partly  the  Westainster  systea  of 

governaent  adopted  by  Australia,  the  Departaent  has  two 

aajor  coaponents,  one  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Defence  Force, 

and  one  by  the  Secretary.  Under  the  Minister  of  Defence, 

they  jointly  adalnister  the  Departaent.  In  addition,  the 

1  3 

CDF  coaaands  the  Defence  Force. 

Utz  Manageaent  Review 

A  nuaber  of  reviews  of  the  Defence  Departaent,  aost 

notably  the  1982  Defence  Review  (the  Utz  Coaalttee),  have 

1 4 

examined  this  question  of  division  of  responsibility. 

Much  of  the  discussion  has  centred  on  the  ability  of  the 
senior  ailitary  officer  to  influence  the  developaent  of 
policy  perforaed  by  the  civilian  f fleers  of  the  Departaent. 
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Utz  endorsed  the  “joint  process*  and  could  not  recommend  the 

extension  of  control  by  CDF(S)  over  the  civilian  departaent 

officers.  Nevertheless,  Utz's  report  noted  that  the 

departaent  had  an  obligation  to  Involve  the  CDF(S>  and  his 

staff  in  the  “higher  direction  of  Defence  policy  and  its 

15 

adainistrat ion. ”  The  conservative  Fraser  governaent  that 
coaalssloned  the  report  and  the  following  Labour  Hawke 
governaent  did  not  differ  with  Utz's  recoaaendat ion  on  this 
issue . 

Cross  Management  Review 

The  1987  Cross  report  also  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
issue  of  the  diarchic  structure.16  Cross  believed  that 
there  was  excessive  control  by  the  civilian  officers  in  the 
Departaent,  and  that  the  CDF  should  be  responsible  for  the 
developaent  and  lapleaentat ion  of  defence  policy  and 
guidance  (as  opposed  to  national  security  policy),  the 
preparation  of  the  FYDP,  and  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  serv Ices .  17 

Governaent  Response  to  Cross  Report 

The  Minister  rejected  the  proposition  that  the 

current  problems  associated  with  defence  were  related  to  the 

existing  diarchic  division  of  responsibilities,  adding  that 

1 8 

such  rejection  was  supported  by  the  Secretary  and  CDF. 
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The  government  reaffirmed  Its  satisfaction  at  the 
functioning  of  the  current  system,  noting  that  new  work, 
predominantly  military  planning  flowing  from  the  1987 
Defence  White  Paper  initiatives,  was  taking  place  under  an 
expanded  HQADF,  and  that  this  would  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  endemic  in  the  Defence  Department. 

Many  military  observers  saw  the  creation  of  the  VCDF 
position  and  the  creation  of  the  DOCCC  as  a  welcome 
counterfoil  to  the  power  of  the  Defence  central  organization 
responsible  for  force  structure  (Force  Development  and 
Analysis  Division  (FDA]  under  Deputy  Secretary  B).  Such 
observers  hoped  that  the  role  of  the  DOCCC,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  VCDF,  would  command  a  decisive  role  in 
shaping  broad  objectives,  particularly  in  the  area  of  force 
structure,  with  the  FSC  continuing  its  role  as  overseer  of 
the  equipment  acquisition  process. 

Such  a  role  is  not  yet  apparent.  While  the 

government  views  the  role  of  the  DOCCC  as  significant  input 

into  the  force  structure  process,  it  regards  such  input  as 
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complementary  to  the  contribution  offered  by  the  FSC. 

This  theme  of  requiring  a  balanced  view  from  his  Department, 
and  the  concept  of  considering  factors  other  than  purely 
military  (such  as  foreign  affairs,  trade.  Industry, 
sociologic)  appears  central  to  the  Minister's  rejection  of 


6  i 


Accepted  doctrine. 


20 

the  Cross  Report  recommendations, 
then,  indicates  that  the  role  of  the  F3C  continues  to  be,  if 
not  central,  then  at  least  complementary  to  that  of  the 
DOCCC . 2 1 

There  are  Important  considerations  flowing  from  this 
apparent  diarchlc  committee  involvement.  The  membership  of 
the  FSC,  with  its  representation  from  areas  other  than  the 
services,  and  the  Force  Development  and  Analysis  (FDA) 
Division  (containing,  e.g.  the  Prime  Minister's  Department, 
Strategic  and  International  Policy)  suggest  that  this 
committee  might  represent  a  wider,  more  balanced  viewpoint, 
and  consequently  might  be  able  better  to  provide  advice  to 
the  Minister. 

Joint  Strategic  Planning  Committee 

A  new  and  more  representative  high-level  committee 
has  in  fact  been  proposed  in  the  Baker  Report.  This 
committee,  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Committee  (JSPC), 
with  a  membership  including  the  First  Assistant  Secretary, 
Strategic  and  International  Policy  (FASSIP),  and  also  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  represents  middle  ground  in  the  development 
of  policy.  The  committee  could  coordinate  and  direct  joint 
military  strategic  planning  on  behalf  of  CDF  and  the  COSC. 

It  would  be  chaired  by  VCDF  (who  also  chairs  the  DOCCC, 
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which  provides  such  of  peacetime  deliberation  relevant  to 
the  functions  of  the  proposed  committee  in  times  of  tension 
or  conf 1  let) . 

The  status  of  recommendation  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  However,  the  establ ishment  of  such  a  body  would  be 
a  aost  useful  contribution  to  the  development  of,  inter 
alia,  force  structure  policy. 

Joint  Process  and  Ministerial  Direction 

Discussion  of  changes  to  the  division  of 
responsibility  is  to  sose  extent  nugatory,  as  the  efficient 
working  of  the  Departaent  is  reliant  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"Joint  process"  <q.v.)  whereby  each  of  the  two  players 
provide  advice  to  the  Minister  and  share  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  Departaent.  In  the  end,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  legislative  basis  for  division 
of  responsibility,  it  Is  the  Minister  pro  tem  who  will 
decide,  through  the  medium  of  Ministerial  Directives  and  by 
his  own  actions,  which  advice  he  will  follow. 

The  final  outcome  of  more  than  ten  years  of  defence 
review  of,  inter  alia,  the  question  of  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  force  structure  appears  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  diarchy  of  the  Department  in  the  two 
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coaaittees  responsible  for  developaent  of  ADF  force 
structure  —  the  FSC  and  the  OOCCC.  The  governaent  sees  both 
as  coapleaentary ,  and  in  the  absence  of  endorseaent  of  the 
new  JSPC,  such  diarchy  appears  to  be  enduring.  The 
definition  of  the  developaent  of  force  structure  policy  aust 
take  into  account  this  duality  of  approach. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  DEVELOPMENT  -  CURRENT  GUIDANCE 


Quo  Vadis? 


Notwithstanding  earlier  crlticlsa  in  this  paper  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  guidance  for  the  developaent  of  the 
FYDP,  the  defence  planner  now  has  the  benefit  of  broad 
strategic  objectives  enuaerated  in  the  1987  Defence  White 
Paper.  The  concepts  laplicit  in  the  White  Paper  are  the 
relationship  of  strategy  to  threat,  the  concept  of  warning 
and  preparation  tlaes,  and  the  relationships  of  deterrence, 
offence,  and  force  capability.  The  level  of  threat 
perception  is  of  course  central,  and  planners  are  adaonlshed 

not  to  ignore  real  lower-level  threat  In  favour  of  those 

22 

that  aay  not  exist. 


Defence  policy  planners  cannot  allow 
theaselves  the  luxury  of  playing  safe  by  only 
preparing  for  the  worst  possible  case  because  they 
aay  leave  us  il^-prepared  to  aeet  aore  likely 
cont ingenc les . 
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Force  Structure  Development  Process 


If  we  can  accept  that  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper 
represents  a  good  starting  point  for  the  process  of  defining 
a  force  structure  process,  what  areas  merit  further  study? 
Under  present  strategic  guidance  the  areas  required  for 
force  development  are:24 


-  Intelligence  collection,  assessment  and 
regular  review  processes  to  detect  changes  in 
strategic  circumstances, 

-  planning  processes  which  regularly  test  the 
consequences  for  our  force  structure  of  the  types  of 
military  pressure  that  could  arise  over  the  shorter 
timescales,  and 

-  a  defence  force  able  to:  undertake  current  and 
foreseeable  peacetime  operational  tasks,  and  deal 
effectively  with  the  kinds  of  military  pressure  that 
could  arise  over  shorter  timescales,  and  provide  a 
suitable  basis  for  timely  expansion  to  meet  higher 
levels  of  threat  if  our  strategic  circumstances 
deteriorate  over  the  longer  term. 


Baker's  unclassified  report  on  Command  and  Control 

gives  us  some  useful  insights  into  what  appears  to  be  the 

currently  accepted  basis  for  military  strategy 
25 

development.  In  light  of  his  comments  we  can  assume  that 
our  military  structure  should  be  based  upon  the  following 
tenets : 

-  a  non-nuclear  strategic  defence  of  Australia, 

-  no  aggressive  outlook  but  a  blend  of  offensive 
and  defensive  measures. 
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defence  in  depth  to  be  achieved  by  control  of 
approaches, 

priority  given  to  approach  control, 

aost  likely  approach  is  through  Island  chain 
to  north,  with  consequent  enphasis  on  north  and 
north-west  of  Australian  continent, 

definition  of  area  of  direct  Military  interest 
(as  given  in  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper], 

within  the  characteristics  of  forces  for 
defence  of  Australia,  there  should  be  practical 
options  for  sustaining  defence  activities 
further  afield  should  the  need  arise, 

a  basis  for  expansion  to  neet  higher  level 
threats  renote  in  tine  to  be  retained, 

-  the  possibility  of  shorter-tern  contingencies 

based  on  existing  regional  contingencies  will  provide 
the  focus  for  force  developnent  and  readiness. 


We  can  also  expect  that  the  outcone  of  an  ADF 
Military  strategy  will  be  expressed  in  various  forns  such  as 
ADF  Inputs  into  the  force  structure  process,  CDF  directives 
in  the  forn  of  training  directives  and  readiness 
requlrenents,  ADF  activities  -  intelligence,  surveillance. 
Defence  Cooperation  PrograM  (DCP),  alliance  Maintenance, 
proMOtion  of  a  sense  of  strategic  connunlty  between 
Australia  and  her  neighbours,  and  foraulation  of  operational 
concepts.  The  above  bases  for  force  developnent  appear  to 
be  broad  enough  to  ensure  generalized  concurrence  yet 
sufficiently  narrow  to  provide  a  basis  for  further 
discussion.  These  concepts  will  be  used  as  representative 

inputs  into  a  Model  for  the  definition  of  force  structure. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

ILLUSTRATIVE  FORCE  STRUCTURE  PROCESS 

Effective  Defence  policy  must  be  grounded  In  a 
sophisticated  and  accurate  assessment  of  our 
political  and  military  environments,  but  political 
pressures  almost  invariably  work  to  favour  vague  and 
simplistic  fears  over  careful  analyses. 

Beazley,  1988  Roy  Milne  Memorial  Lecture 

This  chapter  contains  the  core  of  the  paper — the 
definition  of  a  process  for  the  derivation  of  force 
structure.  From  first  principles  it  will  set  forth  a  model 
for  force  structure  development.  This  model,  using 
endorsed  strategic  guidance,  will  provide  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  functional  relationships  between,  inter  alia 
strategic  objectives,  national  security  policy  objectives, 
military  objectives,  and  functional  activities.  The 
functional  activities  will  constitute  the  final  output  of 
the  mode  1 . 

The  chapter  will  begin  with  a  general  discussion  of 
force  structure  concepts  before  proposing  a  generalised 
model  for  force  structure  planning.  Examples,  drawn  from 
the  Australian  defence  environment  as  described  In  previous 
chapters,  will  Illustrate  the  principles  espoused.  A 
representative  series  of  operational  tasks  and  objectives 
for  the  ADF  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  scope  of 
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the  job  facing  the  defence  planner  in  defining  ADF  force 
structure,  particularly  operational  capacity  to  wage  war. 
The  chapter  ends  with  an  Indication  of  the  model's  utility 
to  serve  as  a  process  for  the  derivation  of  force  structure 
in  the  Australian  environment,  pointing  the  way  for  further 
development  work  by  ADF  planners. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  CQMCRPTS 


Force  Development 

Force  development  is  a  central  part  of  defence 
planning.  It  includes  all  aspects  involving  the  organizing, 
equipping,  maintaining,  training,  and  supporting  of  force 
elements  that  provide  an  operational  capability.  (The  tern 
force  element  is  generally  taken  in  the  Australian  setting 
to  be  an  integral  fighting  unit — a  squadron  of  aircraft,  a 
frigate,  a  battalion.)  Force  development  is  part  of  the 
overall  process  of  defence  planning.  It  encompasses  the 
planning  that  leads  to,  and  the  acquisition  of,  military 
capability,  including  the  wherewithal  to  make  it  effective. 

The  second,  and  usually  ensuant  part  of  defence 
planning,  is  the  development  of  plans,  policies  and 
procedures  (a  loose  definition  of  doctrine)  to  apply  those 
military  capabilities  in  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  two 
are  interdependent)  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
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the  past,  not  Halted  only  to  the  ADF,  for  the  development 
of  both  parts  of  the  defence  planning  doctrinal  process  to 
follow  the  Introduction  of  technology-the  acquisition  of 
the  equipment. 

Force  Groups 

Force  elements  are  formally  grouped,  with  their 
supporting  force  elements,  into  larger  synergistic 
components  that  together  comprise  a  significant  operational 
unit,  a  force  group.  An  example  of  a  force  group  Is  the 
Maritime  Patrol  Group  <MPG),  composed  of  two  operational 
flying  squadrons,  a  maintenance  squadron,  and  a  training  and 
operational  support  squadron.  Force  groups  are  usually 
capable  of  providing  deployable  subgroups  and,  as  such, 
may  be  assigned  to  joint  force  commanders  as  required  for 
operations . 

Not  all  force  groups  are  capable  of  directly 
conducting  military  operations,  as  large  sections  of  the 
services  provide  logistical  support  that  is  common  to  more 
than  one  operational  force  group.  Such  military  units 
provide  broad  levels  of  support  and  are  grouped  by  function. 
The  Air  Training  Force  Group  provides  trained  air  crews  for 
the  conduct  of  operations  by  all  operational  force  groups. 


Although  all  three  services  are  organized  In  a 
traditional  hierarchical  structure  (in  the  case  of  the  Air 
Force:  squadrons*  wings*  formations*  and  commands)*  It  is 
Important  to  consider  all  elements  of  the  ADF  as 
contributors  to  the  application  of  military  power  by  the 
front-line  operational  force  groups.  Thus  even  though  the 
MPG  formally  comprises  only  four  units*  it  is  possible* 
through  matrix  analysis*  to  identify  large  sections  of  the 
rest  of  the  Air  Force  as  direct  and  indirect  support 
components  of  that  section  of  the  ADF  that  projects  long- 
range  maritime  air  power. 

In  the  past*  the  traditional  boundary  lines  between 
the  services  formed  sharp  demarcations  between  military 
fighting  units  and  the  units  that  supported  them*  and  like 
units  from  other  services.  The  Introduction  of  Joint  force 
command  and  the  assignment  of  assets  has  blurred  the  boundaries. 
We  can  thus  expect  to  see  air  force  units*  not  only  at  air 
base  level*  but  further  back  in  the  logistic  chain*  reacting 
to  the  demands  of  Joint  force  commanders  as  they  exercise 
command  over  assigned  and  allocated  air  assets.1 

Furthermore,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Increasingly 
strident  call  for  input  into  the  force  structure  planning 
process  from  the  end-user  of  the  military  capability 
process.  The  CDF  and  his  Joint  Force  Commanders* 
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responsible  for  the  application  of  Military  power*  are 
likely  to  want  to  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  formulation  of 
the  policy  that  provides  thea  with  their  fighting  forces. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interdependence  between 

components  of  the  ADF.  Logistic  chains  grow  longer  as 

equipment*  heavily  dependent  on  h igh-technology  support  is 

introduced.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  centralization 

2 

of  support  functions*  and  economic  pressures  dictate  that 
greater  commonality  must  exist  between  weapon  systems.  For 
example*  the  new  helicopters  (Sikorsky  Sea  Hawks)  being 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  (RAN)  are 
essentially  the  sane  airframes  as  those  being  purchased  for 
the  Army  for  its  battlefield  helicopter  (Sikorsky  Black 
Hawks),  yet  the  functions  they  perform  are  quite  dissimilar. 
The  Sea  Hawk  is  part  of  an  integrated  system  providing  long- 
range  targeting  and  detection  for  Navy  frigates*  and  the 
Black  Hawk  provides  tactical  mobility  for  ground  forces.  It 
is  somewhat  ironic  to  note  that  such  dissimilar  functions 
are  performed  by  very  similar  force  element  hardware*  with 
largely  congruent  supporting  systems. 

HIMAPCHICAL  MODEL  FOB  FORCE  STRUCTURE  PLANNING 

Force  development  cannot  take  place  as  a  series  of 
Isolated  equipment  acquisition  programs.  The  high  costs  of 
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new  weapon  systems  and  the  lengthy  periods  of  development 
and  introduction  into  service  demand  that  the  acquisition  of 
new  capabilities,  and  the  maintenance  of  extant  capabilities 
must  both  be  rigourously  determined.  New  weapons  systems 
are  Inherently  more  capable  than  those  that  they  replace, 
and  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  more  expensive.  Increased 
capability  per  system  Invariably  means  a  lower  number  of 
systems,  so  a  necessary  compromise  must  be  struck  between 
capability  and  numbers. 

Application  of  military  power  as  a  tool  of  national 
security  policy  remains  the  paramount  goal  for  the  military 
planner,  and  all  efforts  must  be  subordinated  to  that  goal. 
The  development  of  force  structure  must  follow  from  the 
overarching  objectives  that  contribute  to  national  security. 
Moreover,  national  security  objectives  must  contribute  to 
national  goals.  In  times  of  peace,  the  relative  balance 
between  expenditure  on  national  security  objectives  and  the 
attainment  of  national  goals  is  necessarily  tilted  towards 
those  goals  that  contribute  most  to  national  prosperity. 

However,  in  an  era  of  spending  goals  of  a  constant  3% 
of  GDP,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  first  responsibility  of 
any  government  is  the  defence  of  the  state.  If  the  nation's 
security  is  threatened,  other  governmental  responsibilities 
must  be  subordinated  to  defence  responsibilities.  In  the 
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final  analysis,  (and  it  was  primarily  for  this  reason  that 

the  Australian  Coaaonwealth  Governaent  was  created  in  1901), 

3 

the  governaent  exists  only  for  the  defence  of  the  people. 

Hierarchical  Relationships 

A  conceptual  fraaework  of  hierarchical  relationships 
between  national  objectives  and  the  developaent  of  allltary 
power  affords  a  logical  and  ordered  approach  to  the 
developaent  of  a  process  for  defining  force  structure. 

Here  we  will  concentrate  on  the  developaent  of  a  generalized 
process  that  shows  how  this  allltary  capability  can  be 
achieved  and  aaintained.  A  hierarchical  process  will  be 
defined  relating  the  acquisition  of  specific  allltary 
capability  to  the  achleveaent  and  aalntenance  of  national 
security  objectives.  The  consideration  of  units  of  the  ADF 
as  singular  force  eleaents  within  an  overall  aatriz  and  each 
contributing  to  the  application  of  allltary  power  is  central 
to  the  notion  of  functional  allltary  capability. 

A  hierarchical  ‘‘top-down"  approach  is  not  new, 
however,  the  application  of  such  an  approach  is  new.  The 
1987  Defence  White  Paper  is  a  first  atteapt  at  such  a 
process  in  the  Australian  setting. 

This  paper  proposes  a  process  that,  in  a  top-down 
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approach,  defines  eleaents  of  force  capability  fro*  superior 
deriving  functions  of  desired  Military  capability,  in  turn 
thenselves  derived  froa  national  security  objectives.  The 
approach  it  will  use  is  partially  dependent  upon  concepts 
advocated  in  a  U3AF  Study,  Project  Air  Force. 

Project  Air  Force. 

Project  Air  Force,  conducted  by  USAF  Air  Staff  and  a 

nuaber  of  contractors,  atteapts  to  relate  US  national 

Military  strategy  explicitly  to  Air  Force  operational  tasks 
4 

and  prograas.  The  concepts  in  this  study  are  sufficiently 

general  to  be  applicable  to  the  ADF.  The  concept  of 

derivation  of  force  coaponent  capability  froa  higher  order 

Military  strategy  is  consonant  with  the  White  Paper  and  is 

believed  to  be  the  approach  currently  being  exaained  by 

5 

force  developaent  planning  staff  within  HQADF. 

As  part  of  the  wider  Project  Air  Force  Study,  the 
RAND  Corporation  has  defined  an  approach  coaaonly  known  as 
the  "strategy-to-tasks*  analysis.6  The  present  paper  will 
use  a  generalized  adaptation  of  this  process  to  define  an 
illustrative  force  structure  for  a  force  group  siailar  to 
sections  of  the  air  coaponent  of  the  ADF.  Following  this 
soaewhat  theoretical  approach  to  the  derivation  of  force 
structure,  it  will  propose  a  process  specifically  tailored 
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to  the  ADF  (In  particular*  the  air  component  of  the  ADF). 


Conceptual  Framework 

Diagram  5.1  illustrates  a  conceptual  framework 
linking  fundamental  national  goals  to  the  military  tasks 
that  must  be  performed  in  defence  operations.  Such  a 
framework  provides  a  basis  for  the  systematic  analysis  of 
the  contributions  provided  by  subordinate  military 
capabilities  to  the  wider  achievement  of  national  goals. 


Diagram  5 . 1 

Analys(  will  concentrate  on  the  starred  (*)  levels. 
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National  Goals  and  Security  Objectives 

National  security  objectives  are  usually  thought  of 
as  military  ends  designed  to  ensure  that  the  nation  is  free 
from  external  attack.  However,  a  nation's  security  involves 
■uch  sore  that  just  the  development  and  application  of 
military  power. 

The  US  government  (through  the  Office  of  the 
President),  has  commenced  the  annual  publication  of  a 
national  security  document,  designed  for  widespread 

7 

dissemination.  This  publication  defines  many  of  the 
overarching  principles  that  guide  the  development  of 
doctrine  for  the  top  three  levels  of  the  hierarchical 
framework  shown  above.  Indeed,  much  of  this  publication  is 
the  doctrine  at  these  superior  levels  and  provides 
derivative  authority  for  development  of  subordinate 
principles.  On  the  subject  of  national  goals,  the  document 
states : 


National  Security  Strategy  must  start  with  the  values 
that  we  as  a  nation  prize  ...  values  such  as  human 
dignity,  personal  freedom,  individual  rights,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  peace  and  prosperity  ...  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  our  National  Security  Strategy  is 
to  protect  and  advance  those  values. 


A  statement  of  national  goals  allows  for  the 
definition  of  national  power,  of  which  military  power  Is  one 
component  (the  others  being  diplomatic  and  economic.) 
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National  security  objectives  can  be  derived  froa  such  goals, 
and  are  best  developed  In  free  and  open  discussion.  In 
Australia*  the  Pari laaent  obviously  has  a  role  to  play  here. 
Interest  shown  by  groups  such  as  the  Joint  Pari laaentary 
Coaalttee  on  Foreign  Affairs*  Defence  and  Trade  (JPCFADT) 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  governaent*  and  this  nascent 
process  should  not  be  allowed  to  descend  Into  partisan 
politicking  and  point-scoring. 

Institutions  such  as  the  Strategic  &  Defence  Studies 

Centre  (SDSC)  at  the  Australian  National  University  (ANU) 

and  special  Interest  groups  such  as  the  Royal  United 

Services  Institute  of  Australia  (RUSI>  can*  and  have*  aade 

0 

useful,  reasoned  contributions  to  the  defence  debate.  At 
this  level  of  discussion*  where  the  overall  interests  of  the 
nation  are  involved,  there  is  Much  to  be  gained  by  seeking 
broad  political  and  coMMunity  support  for  the  developaent  of 
national  security  policy. 

National  Security  Strategies  and  Alternatives 

The  above  foruas  are  also  the  appropriate  place  where 
alternative  defence  strategies  should  be  examined  and  a 
national  security  strategy  endorsed.  Graeme  Cheeseman*  a 
Senior  Research  Fellow  of  the  Australian  Peace  Research 
Institute  at  ANU*  has  Identified  seven  possible  strategies 
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for  Meeting  the  national  security  objectives  that  would 

follow  from  national  goals  previously  described.  They  are 

Included  here  because  they  provide  a  representative  spectrum 

of  approaches  to  achieving  national  security  goals.  Of  the 

five  alternatives  grouped  under  the  heading  of  conventional 

Military  defence  he  has  listed  three  offensive  defence 

strategies,  and  two  non-offensive  defence  strategies  (the 

g 

last  two  on  this  list): 

Preventive  or  Preempt lve  War.  Destroy  eneay  means 
or  will  before  he  can  launch  his  weapons. 

Strategic  Offence.  Immediate  counterattack  against 
enemy's  homelands  or  Interests,  forcing  him  on  the 
defensive . 

Retaliation.  Punish  the  enemy  by  attacking  civilian 
and  military  targets  In  his  homeland. 

frontier  Dfilcacs .  Meet  and  destroy  enemy  forces  In 
approaches  or  at  the  border  of  own  territory. 

Territorial  Defence.  Fight  enemy  forces  on  own 
territory. 

The  above  categories  are  obviously  not  mutually 
exclusive;  Indeed,  Australia's  current  defence  posture  Is  in 
fact  largely  an  unbalanced  mixture  of  the  second  and  fifth. 
Frontier  Defence  Is  clearly  a  variant  of  Dlbb's  defence- 
ln-depth,  previously  criticized  because  of  its  reliance  on 
attrition,  and  the  first  and  second  options  can  be  subsumed 
under  the  rubric  of  deterrence  (In  Australia's  case,  by  the 
use  of  the  F-lil  SRG). 
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Cheeseman  also  describes  tiro  strategies  of  non- 
all  itary  defence.  However,  these  strategies  are  essentially 
defeatist  strategies  and  would  be  unlikely  to  command  much 
national  support.1® 

The  development  and  discussion  of  defence  strategies 
that  differ  from  those  nationally  endorsed  (assuming  such 
strategies  have  received  endorsement)  is  essentially  a 
political  debate,  and  while  military  planners  and 
strategists  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  contribute 
to  their  formulation,  variance  from  the  status  quo  must  be  a 
matter  for  national  plebiscite.  Propounding  of  strategies 
widely  different  from  extant  doctrine  belongs  to  the 
political  realm,  properly  forming  the  basis  upon  which  a 
party's  political  defence  platform  rests.11  Such 
propounding  must  go  beyond  mere  rhetoric,  however,  and  the 
public  must  be  properly  Informed  of  the  consequences  of 
endorsement  of  a  particular  strategy. 

It  is  In  fact  naive  to  expect  that  political  parties 
will  actually  spell  out  In  their  electoral  platforms  the 
costs  of  such  alternatives,  both  actual  and  hidden  (l.e., 
what  is  the  real  cost  to  Australia  of  adopting  a  non¬ 
offensive  'meet-them-at-3ydney-Heads“  posture). 

Consequently,  all  bodies  Interested  In  the  defence  of  the 
nation  must  be  at  least  as  active  as  other  lobby  groups  in 
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bringing  facts  and  consequences  before  the  public  and  the 
dec  is  ion- aaker . 

It  serves  the  public  purpose  little  for  Defence 
planning  to  operate  reactively  when  attempting  to  gain  public 
support-- it  is  the  duty  of  the  defence  planner ,  non- 
politically,  in  the  forums  available  to  him,  to  expound  his 
case  actively  and  openly  through  education  and  advocation. 

The  publication  of  the  1987  Defence  White  Paper  was  a  useful 
first  step  in  this  process. 

Operational  Strategy 

The  White  Paper  is  short  on  descriptions  of  national 
goals  and  security  objectives.  However,  It  provides  a 
useful  overview  of  endorsed  national  security  strategy  and 
some  strong  guidelines  for  the  development  of  operational 
strategy. 

This  area  is  quite  rightly  the  province  of  the 
defence  professional,  as  It  represents  a  level  beneath  the 
public  and  political  debate  and  requires  the  application  of 
professional  experience  and  judgement.  Decisions  will  still 
need  to  made  by  the  executive,  i.e.  Ministerial  endorsement, 
as  we  are  now  discussing  the  formulation  of  Defence  policy. 
Such  policy  will,  however,  be  developed  by  the  defence 
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establ lahment  most  probably  aa  a  aeries  of  ranked  options, 
in  light  of  the  political  and  resource  constraints  iaposed 
on  the  Departmental  process. 

The  end-result  should  be  a  spectrum  of  alternative 
strategies,  with  outcomes  matched  to  inputs,  that  will  allow 
for  the  definition  of  military  objectives  necessary  to 
achieve  such  strategies.  The  overall  tenor  will  be 
essentially  military,  and  the  military  professional  should 
be  the  progenitor  of  such  strategic  development.  He  must, 
however,  be  responsive  to  the  constraints  of  limited 
resources,  and,  under  Parliamentary  guidelines,  a  civilian 
input  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  requisite  balance. 

The  system  cannot  be  open-ended,  especially  in  times 
of  financial  constraint;  thus  this  model  must  allow  for  an 
assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  operational  strategy  and 
subordinate  operational  activity  in  meeting  overlying 
national  security  objectives.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
a  feedback  process  that  determines,  as  a  level  of  risk, 
whether  we  have  enough  military  force  to  achieve  or  maintain 
our  national  security  goals. 
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The  linkage  of  operational  objectives  and  tasks  to 
operational  strategy  can  be  deterained  by  assessing  the 
degree  to  which  force  elements  afford  capabilities  to 
achieve  stated  strategies.  This  approach  requires  an 
analytic  identification  of  the  capabilities  that  each 
provider  of  Military  force  <in  Australia  these  are  the  three 
services.  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force)  is  capable  of  providing 
through  the  training  and  equipment  of  force  groups  that 
underwrite  operational  concepts  through  the  acconpl ishnent 
of  specific  tasks. 

Performance  of  a  group  of  tasks  enables  a  force 
commander  to  achieve  an  operational  objective.  An 
operational  concept  defines  the  means  whereby  such 
operational  tasks  can  be  achieved  and  provides  guidance  on 
the  definition  of  programs  that  are  required  to  achieve  such 
operational  concepts.  The  process  is  shown  in  diagram  5.2. 
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OPERATIONAL  8TRATEGY 


Diagram  5.2 


There  must  also  be  a  continuous  assessment  and 
feedback  process  at  each  level  to  ensure  adequate  response. 
This  oust  also  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  strategic  and 
tactical  circumstances.  Such  a  feedback  loop  may  In  fact 
provide  a  political  'safety  valve".  Identifying  areas  of 
Inadequate  response  or  shortfall  (particularly  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  weapon  systems  required  to  adequately  meet  the 
assessed  threat)  and  their  replacement  by  acceptance  of 
defence  risk. 

The  process  revolves  around  the  definition  of 
operational  concepts.  From  a  perspective  looking  upwards, 
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operational  concepts  will  define  the  aethod  of  achieving 
aeans  of  operational  strategies  and  national  security  goals. 
Froa  a  perspective  looking  downwards,  operational  concepts 
will  define  the  prograa  necessary  to  be  brought  Into  (or 
aaintalned  In)  service  to  accoaplish  the  required  outcoaes. 

Contractual  Relationships 

Let  ae  aake  soae  assuaptions  before  continuing.  It 

is  assuaed  that  these  operational  tasks  will  be  carried  out 

by  a  joint/coablned  coaaander  (joint  involving  forces  froa 

aore  than  one  service,  coabined  involving  forces  froa  aore 

than  one  nation),  and  that  forces  will  be  assigned  under 

soae  process  froa  Individual  services  responsible  for  the 

raising,  aalntaining  and  supplying  (in  a  logistics  sense) 

those  forces.  This  assuaption  Is  iaportant,  for  it  applies 

in  Australia  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  for  which  this 

1 2 

generalized  aodel  was  developed. 

In  the  US  allitary,  the  Individual  services  raise  and 

aalntaln  forces,  assigning  forces  pernanently  or  notlonally 

through  an  allocation  process  to  unified  or  specified 

coaaanders.  In  Australia  the  three  service  chiefs  are  the 

professional  heads  of  the  services,  responsible  for  the 

developaent  not  only  of  the  people  under  their  coaaand,  but 

i  2 

the  developaent  of  their  (assignable)  forces  as  well. 
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This  Is  entirely  proper  as  It  ensures  that  professional 
development  of  the  force  lies  with  those  best  equipped  to 
deal  with  such  developaent  and  allows  the  joint  force 
commanders  and  their  staffs  to  concentrate  on  defense 
planning  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  It  has  the 
disadvantage *  however*  that  the  commanders  responsible  for 
application  of  military  power  have  little  formal  Input  Into 
the  development  process. 

To  allow  for  formalization  of  the  Input  by  the 

operational  commanders*  this  model  of  hierarchical 

relationships  Is  thus  modified  to  Incorporate  the  concept  of 

a  contractual  relationship  between  the  supplier  of  the  force 

elements*  the  service  chief*  and  the  potential  end-user*  the 

operational  commander.  The  medium  of  exchange  Is  the 

operational  capability  offered  by  the  application  of  the 

force  element;  the  arbitrage  Is  the  division  of  the 

financial  expenditure  on  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 

1 3 

the  force  element.  The  successful  application  of  such  a 

process  will  ensure  that  the  operational  commander  has  a 
fair  share  of  the  nation's  defence  outlay  at  hand  to  meet 
his  operational  commitments. 

Note  that  under  this  hierarchical  model*  the  term 
"requirement"  should  only  be  applied  to  deficiencies  in 
operational  capability*  not  to  pieces  of  operational 
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hardware.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  supplier  of  the 
forces,  the  service  offices,  should  ensure  that  the 
traditional  role  of  first  examining  the  "operational 
requireaent"  for  a  new  piece  of  equipment  has  been  changed. 
Guidance  on  operational  capability  requirements  should  be 
the  driving  force,  and  service  offices  should  look  towards 
the  senior  operational  commander  (in  Australia's  case  the 
CDF)  to  seek  his  input  on  operational  deficiencies  for  the 
force  in  general.  Once  the  operational  deficiencies  have 
been  identified  and  ranked  in  priority  order,  service 
oxfices  should  look  downwards  to  their  own  force  development 
divisions  for  the  identification  of  programs  to  ameliorate 
these  deficiencies. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
process  for  service-led  proposals,  but  such  proposals  should 
naturally  fit  into  the  overall  priority  of  the  process. 

There  will  still  be  a  great  amount  of  opportunity  (and 
necessity)  for  professional  input  into  the  force  definition 
process . 


ftTBATRCV-TO-TASlC  A  UAL.  VS  IS 

The  concept  of  a  strategy-to-task  analysis  can  be 
described  as  a  four-part  process.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  to  ensure  that  a  rigorous,  systematic,  end-to-end 
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assessment  ts  applied.  (In  fact,  the  process  must  be 
Iterative  until  the  system  is  seen  to  be  stable).  The 
capacity  to  achieve  an  operational  task  will  only  be  as  good 
as  the  capability  of  each  of  the  elements  performing  the  end 
result  of  the  task.  This  approach  would,  for  example,  in  an 
air  defense  environment  relate  the  functions  of  surveillance 
of  an  air  defence  region,  assessment  of  threat,  generation 
of  assets,  command  and  control  and  attack  into  a  coherent 
whole.  Including  the  identification  of  all  supporting 
systems.  Inability  to  achieve  each  action  would  cast  doubt 
on  the  capability  of  the  system  overall. 

The  other  steps  in  the  process  are  these:  derive 
operational  and  support  objectives  from  operational 
strategy,  and  then  list  the  tasks  to  be  performed  to  achieve 
each  of  the  desired  objectives.  Through  a  generally 
subjective  process,  assign  weights  to  identified  tasks. 

Next,  assess  the  degree  to  which  current  and  future  forces 
and  support  elements  are  capable  of  performing  each  task. 
Then,  using  a  weighting  process,  determine  which 
capabilities  have  the  most  important  shortfalls. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  steps  in  detail,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  end-to-end  systematic  assessment 
requirement  and  also  to  the  contractual  relationship 
between  the  supplier  and  the  user  of  the  forces. 
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Step  One  -  Derivation  of  operational  and  support  objectives 
and  task  listings. 

The  derivation  of  operational  and  support  objectives 
from  operational  strategy  starts  with  the  identification  of 
activities  required  to  achieve  the  desired  operational 
strategy.  In  the  Australian  environaent  the  White  Paper 
identifies  the  following  operational  strategies:  a  non¬ 
nuclear  strategic  defence  of  Australia*  no  aggressive 
outlook  but  a  blend  of  offensive  and  defensive  measures; 
defence -in-depth  to  be  achieved  by  control  of  approaches 
through  the  island  chains  to  the  north*  with  a  consequent 
emphasis  on  the  north  and  northwest  of  the  Australian 
continent;  expansion  capability  for  sustaining  defence 
activities  further  afield  should  need  arise;  and  a 
possibility  of  shorter-term  contingencies  based  on  existing 
regional  contingencies.  All  of  these  provide  the  focus  for 
force  development  and  readiness. 

What  operational  objectives  flow  from  these  desired 
operational  strategies?  For  illustrative  purposes*  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  low-level  contingencies  in  the 
current  Australian  defence  environaent*  where  the  ADF 
response  could  be  security  operations  or  military 
contributions  to  conflict  resolution. 14 
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Operational  objectives  for  security  operations  would 
Include  defence  of  approaches  and  other  maritime  areas,  the 
continent,  near  offshore  Islands  and  territories,  offshore 
territories,  and  allied  territory.  An  air  defence 
Interception  zone  <ADIZ)  would  need  to  be  declared}  thus, 
air  defence  and  air  space  control  would  be  iaportant 
operational  objectives.  A  key  objective  would  be  the 
airlift  of  forces  and  supplies  into  forward  airfields,  as 
would  be  generation  of  logistical  support  at  forward  and 
aain  bases. 

With  respect  to  the  identification  of  operational  and 
support  tasks  in  the  achievement  of  the  above  operational 
objectives,  the  use  of  air  assets  would  be  the  prime  vehicle 
for  surface  maritime  detection,  and  perhaps  strike.  Because 
of  the  distances  involved,  air  assets  would  also  provide  the 
bulk  of  logistical  support  until  naval  supply  and  other 
transportation  nodes  were  available  in  the  area  of 
operat ions . 

If  Australia  decided  to  gain  the  military  strategic 
initiative,  offensive  capabilities  would  be  required  as 
well.  Operational  tasks  would  include  offensive  strike  or 
low-level  threats  carried  to  the  enemy  to  cause  him  the 
problems  of  geographically  disproportionate  response.  There 
would  be  great  demand  for  the  allocation  of  air  assets  in 
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the  support  of  such  operational  strategies.  The  Maritiae 
Patrol  Group  of  P3C  aircraft,  for  example,  would  be  heavily 
tasked  in  the  surveillance  (perhaps  strike)  role,  while 
concurrently  being  tasked  for  ASW  operations. 

A  number  of  illustrative  operational  (that  is 

contingency  or  wartime)  tasks  and  objectives  that  could  be 

performed  by  air  force  elements  are  listed  below.  These 

have  not  been  rigourously  determined,  however  they  are 

representative  of  those  required  in  the  Australian 
1 5 

environment.  No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  task  from 
function,  nor  is  there  any  implication  that  any  or  all  tasks 
should  necessarily  be  performed  by  the  application  of  air 
power--such  allocation  to  any  particular  force  element  type 
is  Inappropriate  at  this  point  in  the  analysis.  Tasks  and 
objectives  have  been  divided  into  two  categories-- 
operational  and  support. 

Objectives  and  Tasks.  These  operational 
objectives  and  tasks  would  directly  assist  the  ADF  Maritime, 
Land  and  Air  Commanders  to  achieve  their  strategic 
objectives: 

-Defeat  enemy  air  attack 

destroy  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air  at  long-range 
-  destroy  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air  in  area  of  land  and 
naval  operations 
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-Deny  ta«iy  th«  opportunity  to  generate  air  assets 
destroy  eneay  aircraft  on  the  ground 
destroy  eneay  air  bases  and  supporting  Infrastructure 

-Provide  battlefield  air  Interdiction 

-  destroy  eneay  araour 
destroy  eneay  artillery 

-  Conduct  tactical  reconnaissance 

-Destroy  eneay  logistic  support  Infrastructure 

-  destroy  or  daaage  eneay  reserve  or  follow-on  forces 

-  destroy  or  daaage  supply  and  logistic  centres 

-  destroy  bridges,  ports,  choke  points 

-Degrade  eneay  capability  to  use  air  defences 

-  destroy  eneay  air  defence  radar  and  C2  sites 
destroy  eneay  SAMs 

provide  self-  and  autual  defence  for  own  aircraft 

-Degrade  enemy's  command  and  control  Infrastructure 
destroy  or  damage  C2  system 

conduct  strikes  to  disrupt  eneay  coaaunicat ions 

-Defeat  enemy  ground  forces  engaged  with  own  forces 
destroy  eneay  land  forces  near  own  troops 

-  damage  or  destroy  enemy  artillery  and  SAMs 

-  destroy  eneay  land  vehicles 

-Defeat  eneay  ground  follow-on  forces 

destroy  eneay  land  forces  on  ground 

destroy  Inbound  eneay  land  air  and  sea  transports 

-  destroy  eneay  land  force  rear  infrastructure 

-Deny  enemy  use  of  electromagnetic  spectrum 

Suppress  eneay  use  of  jaaalng  and  deception 
Destroy  enemy  EW  equipment 

-Damage  or  sink  enemy  surface  forces 

Daaage  or  destroy  naval  surface  vessels 

-Destroy  eneay  subsurface  forces 

Conduct  ASW,  Including  distant  and  close  support  to 
an  afloat  aaritiae  coaaander 
Conduct  hunter-killer  operations 

-Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  miming 

Offensive  and  defensive  mine  laying 

-  Conduct  mine  countermeasure  operations.  Including 
nine-hunting  and  nine-sweeping. 
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These  support 


objectives  and  tasks  would  Indirectly  assist  the  Joint  Force 
Coaaanders  (Maritime*  Land  and  Air)  to  achieve  their 
strategic  objectives: 


-Provide  Inter-  and  intra-theatre  transport  support 

-  Transport  forces  and  supplies  to  area  of  operations 
Transport  forces  and  supplies  within  area  of 
operations 

-  Insert*  support  and  extract  special  forces 

-  Provide  air  evacuation  of  casualties 

-  Directly  insert  and  retrieve  own  troops  into  battle 


-Provide  at-sea  air  support  to  naval  forces 

-  Conduct  vertical  replenishment 

-  Provide  over-the-horizon  (OTH)  targeting 

-  Provide  tactical  reconnaissance 

-  Conduct  point  and  area  anti -air  warfare 

-Kepel  attack  against  own  forces  and  air  bases 

-  Provide  own  low-level  air  defence  (AD) 

-  Provide  early  warning  of  enemy  air  attack 

-  Detect  identify  and  attack  low-level  aircraft 
Surveillance  of  likely  attack  routes 

-  Detect  and  counter  the  launch  of  enemy  missiles 

-  Provide  deployed  mobile  AD  radars  and  SAMs 

-  Reduce  enemy  damage  by  camouflage*  dispersal* 
diversion*  deception*  hardening*  redundancy 

-Oeny  enemy  opportunity  to  intrude 

-  Conduct  open-ocean  surveillance*  Including  shadowing 

-  Conduct  OTH  detection 

-Conduct  intelligence-gathering 

-  Conduct  open  ocean  surveillance 
Conduct  OTH  wide-area  detection 

-  Conduct  electronic  intelligence  gathering 

-Conduct  logistical  support 

-  Provide  adequate  supply  of  POL  and  munitions 

-  Provide  logistic  support  of  own  forces  in 
operational  area 

-  Provide  maximum  operational  combat  assets  through 
effective  maintenance  and  logistic  support 
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-Provide  effective  C2  and  coMuaicatlon 

Provide  effective  tactical  control  with  fast, 
secure,  counter-EW  conun icat  ions 
Provide  adequate  staff  planning  facilities 
Provide  radar  detection  and  coaaun icat ion  facilities 
in  operational  areas 

Conduct  aeteoro log  leal  and  hydrographic  support 
Provide  weapon  support  terminal  control  systems 
Conduct  airspace  control 

'Provide  air-refueling  capability 

-  Extend  range  of  offensive  strike  aircraft 

Extend  time-on-station  of  counterair,  CAS,  BAI 
and  support  aircraft 

-Provide  combat  air  rescue. 


Mdltlflliil  Pdlfilttl*  Tasks.  In  addition  to  the  above 
operational  tasks  and  objectives,  there  are  a  number  of 
tasks  conducted  in  peacetime  that  contribute  either  to  the 
national  good  or  else  to  the  conduct  of  air  operations.  The 
former  would  Include  fishery  and  sovereignty  patrols, 
assistance  to  civil  authorities  (natural  disasters,  flood 
relief,  etc.),  search  and  rescue,  interdiction  of  drugs, 
hydro-  and  aerological  research  and  observation.  The  latter 
(aside  from  training,  which  is  a  functional  activity 
required  before  operational  activity  can  proceed)  would 
entail  general  and  specific  surveillance  and  reconnaissance; 
thus  they  would  overlap  broadly  with  operational  tasking. 
Such  tasks,  if  included  in  the  force  structure  determination 
process,  must  effectively  be  given  lower  priority  than 
meeting  operational  tasks  unless  political  (l.e.,  national 
security)  considerations  dictate  otherwise. 
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St«f>  Two  -  toftlgAMftt  of  Heights  to  tasks. 

Tasks  have  to  be  performed  concurrently,  and  each  has 
a  differing  level  of  criticality.  Weighting  can  be  applied 
to  each  task,  reflecting  the  necessity  for  the  contribution 
of  that  task  to  the  achleveaent  of  the  overall  operational 
strategy.  These  weightings  aay  be  subjective  or  derived  by 
coaputer  analysis  of  task  contribution,  but  they  could  be 
little  more  than  'critical,"  ” important, "  "desirable"  (or 
"low  priority").  Task  criticality  assessaents  aay  perhaps 
be  highly  dependent  on  scenario,  and  it  aay  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  series  of  weightings,  one  for  each  credible 
contingency.  It  is  iaportant  to  note  that  if  a  force  group 
cannot  achieve  a  critical  task,  then  the  strategy  to  be 
eaployed  aust  be  varied  or  another  solution  sought. 

A  table  (see  Appendix  3)  can  be  coapleted  Indicating 
the  criticality  of  operational  objectives  and  tasks.  It  aay 
be  useful  to  coapare  relationships  between  tasks  Identified 
and  resources  required  to  raise  and  aalntaln  the  forces 
necessary  to  achieve  those  tasks,  particularly  If  such  tasks 
are  Identified  as  not  critical.  Conversely,  critical  tasks 
not  currently  perforaed,  because  of  lack  of  extant 
capability  or  high  cost,  will  represent  areas  of  high  risk 
to  national  security.  A  coabinatlon  of  both  approaches  aay 
help  to  Identify  prograas  offering  high  leverage  (output 
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achieved  for  resources  expended). 


Step  Three  -  Assessment  of  performance. 

Once  tasks  have  been  identified,  and  weightings 
applied,  the  process  of  assessing  performance  can  provide  an 
assessment  of  extant  capability  and,  through  projection, 
assessment  of  future  capability.  Conversely,  this  step  can 
also  provide  an  estimation  of  shortfall  in  current  or  future 
capabll ity. 

Assessment  of  Sstaat  Capability.  The  model  presupposes  an 
iterative  approach.  For  the  initial  pass,  the  process  of 
assessment  of  performance  must  be  carried  out  by  examining 
the  contribution  that  current  force  structure  makes  to  the 
execution  of  the  predetermined  objectives  and  tasks.  The 
previous  ad  hoc  <i.e.,  equipment-oriented)  approach  may 
cause  a  degree  of  force-fit  to  the  model;  however,  the 
utility  of  the  model  to  assess  performance  against  endorsed 
tasks  (and  thus  national  strategies)  will  become  clear. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  extant  force  structure  of  the  ADF  pretty  well  matches 
those  Identified  in  the  Dlbb  Report  and  the  Defence  White 
Paper.  Whether  this  was  a  result  of  political  pragmatism  or 
a  previously  shrewd  acquisition  program  is  left  for  the 
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observer  to  Judge. 


This  model  does  not  have  to  be  one  that  provides  only 
marginal  analysis.  That  is,  assessment  of  performance  does 
not  have  to  be  limited  to  matching  performance  of  current 
force  elements  to  the  desired  tasking.  It  also  provides  for 
the  identification  of  alternatives.  The  process  would  work 
in  this  manner.  Once  tasks  have  been  matched  to  force 
elements,  alternatives  could  be  Identified  and  costed. 

A  word  of  warning  is  in  order  here.  Costing  of  force 
elements  is  fraught  with  danger.  To  properly  Identify  the 
cost  of  providing  a  force  capability,  all  costs  that 
contribute  to  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  that  capability 
must  be  Included  (l.e.  running,  fixed  and  indirect).  Such  a 
costing  can  be  performed  using  the  matrix  approach  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  For  example,  the  cost  of  the  SRG 
must  include  not  only  the  direct  costs  of  operating  the 
aircraft,  but  also  a  proportion  of  the  costs  of  running  the 
basefs)  from  which  they  operate,  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
headquarters,  the  logistical  supply  organization,  etc. 

While  such  costs  rapidly  mount  up,  they  are  a  necessary 
investment  in  providing  that  particular  military  force 
capability.  Moreover,  performed  properly,  such  cost 
assessments  allow  for  meaningful  comparisons  to  be  made. 
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To  provide  an  analogy,  a  strike  against  troops 
opposing  the  landing  of  amphibious  troops  along  a  coast  that 
has  been  sea-ained  can  be  made  using  CAS  aircraft; 
alternatively,  naval  gunfire  support  can  be  used.  The  task 
of  delivering  ordnance  against  1 ightly-araed  defending 
troops  aay  best  be  met  by  low-cost  CAS  aircraft  rather  than 
risking  a  naval  vessel,  whose  replacement  cost  is  measured 
in  hundreds  of  millions.  Conversely,  the  most  effective 
method  of  delivering  logistical  support  to  troops  in  a 
counter lodgment  scenario  may  well  be  by  naval  support 
vessel,  rather  than  by  using  highly-scarce  strategic  airlift 
resources. 

It  is  prudent  to  expect  that  for  the  first  pass  at 
assessment,  analysis  will  only  be  marginal.  Likely 
shortfalls  in  capability  will  require  subjective  assessment 
of  priorities  for  the  matching  of  tasks  and  force  elements. 
Second  and  subsequent  Iterations  will  allow  for  more  radical 
assignments  of  force  elements  (both  extant  or  absent)  to  the 
process  and  allow  for  the  easier  Identification  of 
shortfalls. 

Aasessaant  of  Future  Capability.  The  model  should  sake 
allowances  for  variations  in  the  changes  in  national 
security  policy  created  by  changes  in  external  perspective. 

If  changes  have  not  been  identified,  then  a  status  quo 
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situation  exists,  and  this  section  of  analysis  should 
identify  the  degree  to  which  progressed  force  structure 
changes  will  be  able  to  aeet  required  tasks. 

The  current  COF  has  chosen  the  year  2010  as  a  useful 
date  to  look  at  future  force  structure,  for  that  will  be  the 
tise  at  which  new  equipment  currently  cosing  into  service 
will  need  replacement. 16  He  has  concluded  that  the  present 
acquisition  prograa  will  suffice  until  then,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  a  low-cost  CAS  aircraft  and  a  smaller 
maritime  patrol  aircraft  for  low-level  surveillance.  He 
believes  that  beyond  2015  the  situation  will  call  for 
greater  reliance  on  subsurface  and  anti-submarine  warfare, 
and  will  require  greater  land  force  nobility.  These 
observations  could  validly  be  drawn  from  the  above  list  of 
tasks.  A  detailed  process  of  Iterative  analysis  of  force 
element  capability  measured  against  the  list  of  operational 
and  support  tasks  will  provide  a  list  of  capability 
shortfalls. 

Step  Four  -  Determination  of  Critical  Shortfalls. 

The  determination  of  critical  shortfalls  in 
operational  capability  is  done  by  combining  weightings  of 
tasks  with  assessed  levels  of  shortfalls.  This  approach 
provides  guidance  to  the  most  important  programs  to  pursue. 
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There  Is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  iteration  between  this 
and  the  previous  step. 

Application  of  end-to-end  assessment.  A  central  tenet  of 

this  model  is  the  requirement  to  consider  an  end-to-end 

concept  of  operations.  The  ability  of  a  force  element  to 

complete  its  task  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  sum  of  its 

parts.  Moreover*  the  viability  of  the  total  system  is 

questionable  when  one  of  its  components  is  defective  or 

missing.  For  example*  Air  Force  officers  have  for  some  time 

argued  that  the  task  of  conducting  long-range  air  attack  can 

only  be  carried  out  effectively  with  the  aid  of  an  airborne 

AEW&C  capability  (AEW&C  aircraft  have  been  announced,  but  no 

approval  date  has  yet  been  set).  The  upgrading  of  the 

Jindalee  OTHR  is  not  expected  to  address  this  deficiency 

1 7 

adequately  in  total  system  capability. 

The  concept  of  systematic,  rather  than  marginal, 
analysis  is  quite  Important  here.  This  model  can  lead  to 
the  formulation  of  creative  and  novel  approaches  to  updating 
current  systems,  as  well  as  defining  new  weapons  systems. 

Strategic  Reach.  A  highly  important  criterion  for 
the  determination  of  force  structure  is  the  strategic  reach 
required  for  the  performance  of  operational  and  support 
objectives  and  tasks,  particularly  for  those  forces  that  are 
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considered  to  be  the  frontline  or  first-level  of  the 

defence- in-depth  strategy.  Although  Australia's  area  of 

direct  military  interest  has  been  defined  as  encompassing  10 

per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  <see  page  3),  the  radius  of 

action  for  the  application  of  land-based  air  power  has  been 

1 8 

quoted  at  1,000  nautical  miles.  It  is  probably  not 

coincidental  that  this  figure  is  identical  to  the  published 

19 

unrefueled  range  of  the  F— ill  3RG.  (Note  that  combat 
radii  are  usually  expressed  as  maximum  figures,  with  no 
allowance  for  evasive  routing  or  manouevr ing) .  Even  with 
the  completion  of  all  six  forward  bases  on  Australia's 
northern  tier,  there  are  significant  gaps  in  covering  the 
declared  area  of  interest.  Radii  of  action  for  naval 
vessels,  a  prime  determinant  of  size  and  thus  cost,  are  even 
more  difficult  to  find  in  endorsed  Departmental  material. 

fQBCK  amifiam  BKWMiim  ma  plmhhmg 

Assessment  of  Operational  Capacity 

The  strategy-to-task  analysis  allows  us  to  identify 
shortfalls  in  current  and  programmed  operational  capability 
and  points  out  areas  where  the  greatest  impact  In  program 
development  can  occur.  However,  the  process  does  not 
provide  us  with  much  Insight  Into  capacity--the  ability  to 
relate  the  effort  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired 
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objectives.  (The  concept  of  capacity  is  here  taken  to 
include  concepts  of  credibility  and  sustainability).  Such 
Insight  must  either  be  built  into  the  model  or  else  be 
considered  after  shortfalls  have  been  identified. 

Let  ae  illustrate  the  problem  to  be  addressed. 
Australia  is  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  fleet  of  75  F/A- 
18  aircraft  for  aultl-role  purposes  (the  figure  Includes  a 
number  to  allow  for  attrition).  These  aircraft  will  be 
capable  of  achieving  many  of  the  operational  and  support 
tasks  previously  listed;  however,  the  total  number  available 

may  well  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  objectives  within  a 

20 

limited  timeframe. 

Force  structure  capacity  to  achieve  objectives  and 
tasks  must  thus  be  addressed  as  well  as  capability.  With  a 
given  scenario  (a  brigade-sized  lodgment  or  a  certain  number 
of  naval  vessels  of  given  capability)  it  is  possible, 
through  war-gaming  analysis,  to  define  with  reasonable 
probability  (that  is,  with  an  agreed  amount  of  risk)  the 
amount  of  one's  own  force  structure  necessary  to  achieve  the 
operational  strategy.  Results  will  necessarily  be  scenario- 
dependent,  but  they  will  provide  at  least  a  planning 
indication  of  the  numbers  required.  The  comparison  of  the 
numbers  required  to  extant  and  programmed  numbers  of  force 
elements  »»  assigned  to  the  relevant  objective  will  afford 
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further  indication  of  shortfall  in  operational  capability 
and  capacity. 

Returning  to  the  F/A-18  example*  we  may  find  that  the 
aircraft's  assumed  higher  survivability  (and  greater 
intrinsic  capability)  in  the  delivery  of  stand-off  munitions 
in  the  anti-shipping  task  may  preclude  its  near-simultaneous 
application  in  the  CAS  role.  If  Australia  wished  to  provide 
capacity  (or  a  breadth  of  capability)*  a  new  solution  to 
providing  direct  air  offensive  capability  to  maneuver  troops 
engaged  with  the  enemy  might  be  necessary  (q.v.  for  CDF's 
thoughts  on  a  low-cost  CAS  aircraft).  Note  that  this 
capability  requirement  is  based  on  an  assessed  capacity  to 
conduct  operational  tasking,  rather  than  a  shortfall  in 
capability  per  ae. 

There  is  thus  an  unavoidable  trade-off  between 
numbers  and  capability.  Multi-role  aircraft*  no  matter  hov 
capable,  cannot  perform  the  range  of  possible  tasks  if  they 
are  not  available  to  the  commander  due  to  their  employment 
elsewhere.  The  model  relating  capability  to  strategy  must 
be  realistically  applied  when  force  element  numbers  are 
matched  to  operational  tasks.  Capability  without 
credibility  provides  an  illusory  defence  posture*  and  a  poor 
basis  for  adequate  planning. 
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The  aodel  has  so  far  addressed  two  of  the  four 
Military  strategy  outcoaes  listed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  4 — 
viz.,  ADF  inputs  into  the  force  structure  process  and  the 
fornulation  of  operational  concepts.  The  other  two  relate 
aore  to  the  process  of  planning  for  the  conduct  of  Military 
operations;  nevertheless#  they  are  also  deterainants  of 
force  structure.  The  necessity  to  plan  for  the  conduct  of  a 
wide  range  of  ADF  operations  and  the  preparation  of  training 
and  readiness  requirenents  have  a  direct  effect  particularly 
on  the  level  of  combat  logistical  support. 

Training  and  Readiness 

Training  and  readiness  levels  can  flow  froa  the 
Model's  ability  to  specify  the  type  and  level  of  attalnaent 
of  agreed  operational  tasks.  Training  has  a  dual  purpose: 
it  provides  force  eleaents  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
their  operational  tasks#  and#  properly  conducted#  It  allows 
for  the  validation  of  planning  doctrine.  Readiness  levels 
(generally  dependent  on  operational  training  and  activity) 
in  a  low-threat  envlronaent  are  aore  difficult  to  justify 
and  quantify#  especially  when  the  acquisition  of  capability 
takes  precedence  over  the  exercising  of  that  capability. 

The  concept  of  warning  tine  is  relevant  here#  and  another 
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trade-off — this  tlae  between  readiness  and  acquisition — aust 
be  entered  Into  the  model  as  a  subjective  assessment. 

Planning  for  Combat  Support 

Combat  support  Is  the  art  and  science  of  creating  and 
sustaining  combat  capability.  It  is  an  activity  which 
exists  in  both  peace  and  war  and  which  extends  from  the 
frontline  back  to  the  industrial  web  that  supports  it. 

The  US  military  has  developed  a  system  called  the 
Joint  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES).  This  system, 
through  the  use  of  pre-planned  scenarios  and  a  computer- 
based  inventory  of  logistic  support  elements  tied  to  force 
elements,  allows  for  the  rapid  and  efficient  deployment  and 
employment  of  military  forces.  Such  a  system  could  be 
developed  for  the  AOF. 

The  White  Paper  has  provided  the  strategic  defence 
objectives  and  areas  of  interest.  This  model  has  pointed 
the  way  towards  defining  the  types  of  force  structure 
required  to  achieve  the  necessary  objectives.  Development 
of  deployment  and  employment  patterns  can  proceed  to  provide 
the  basis  for  detailed  logistic  planning. 
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This  chapter  has  attempted  to  describe  a  Model  for 
relating  national  security  objectives  to  force  structure 
determinants.  Such  a  process  has  been  amplified  by  the  use 
of  Illustrative  examples  where  necessary.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  declare  what  the  shortfalls  in  current  air  force 

capabilities  are;  by  and  large ,  these  are  we l 1 “documented. 

2 1 

The  conclusion  to  Ball’s  Air  Power  identifies  shortfalls 
in  current  force  structure  very  lucidly. 

The  advantage  of  this  model  Is  its  utility  in  linking 
shortfalls  in  force  structure  to  Inabilities  to  apply 
military  power  in  support  of  the  national  Interest. 

Moreover,  It  does  so  in  a  way  that  minimizes  lnterservlce 
rivalry.  Properly  performed,  the  process  can  also  provide  a 
list  of  priorities  for  the  acquisition  of  new  capability. 

There  will  be  a  tendency  for  military  planners  to 
adopt  a  marginal  analysis  to  the  problem  of  matching 
capability  to  force  structure.  Such  a  tendency  must  be 
resisted  at  the  highest  level.  The  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  must  be  of  paramount  concern  to  ensure  that  the 
net  outcome  of  this  process  Is  the  maximization  of  national 
security  objectives. 
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The  next  chapter  identifies  a  method  of 
institutionalizing  the  process  within  the  Australia  Defence 
Department  by  an  evolutionary  variation  of  the  current 
system. 
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CHAPTER  am 

IllflTI  TUTtnilAf-IZATIOM  OF  TORCE  STRUCTURE  PROCESS 


The  nation  that  will  insist  on  drawing  a  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  fighting  tan  and  the 
thinking  nan  will  have  its  thinking  donejby 
fools,  and  its  fighting  done  by  cowards. 

The  previous  chapter  described  an  illustrative  model 
for  the  development  of  force  structure.  Although  the  model 
was  developed  with  the  Australian  strategic  and  political 
environment  in  mind,  it  has  a  much  wider  applicability.  The 
model  is  nonprescript i ve ,  and  dwells  on  the  process,  rather 
than  providing  definitive  solutions.  This  chapter  will  draw 
upon  all  previous  chapters  to  define  how  the  process  can  be 
institutionalized  in  the  Australian  defence  policy 
development  environment.  The  subject  is  much  too  broad,  and 
the  detail  of  the  processes  too  complex  to  provide  more  than 
an  overview  of  a  proposed  process.  The  paper  will 
concentrate  on  applying  the  strategy-to-tasks  analysis  as  an 
adaptation  of  the  current  process  of  force  structure 
development,  but  will  emphasize  the  change  from  an 
equipment-driven  process  to  one  of  capability  acquisition. 

The  proposed  process  advocates  a  marked  change  in  the 
process  of  force  structure  definition,  but  argues  that  this 
change  can  be  accommodated  through  an  an  evolutionary 
variation  of  the  current  system. 
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Requirements  of  a  Force  Structure  Definition  Process 

Before  proposing  a  definitive  process  for  the 
Australian  Defence  Department,  let  us  deteralne  what  the 
broad  characteristics  of  such  a  force  structure  definition 
process  should  be.  To  be  credible,  the  process  must  be 
capable  of  defining  not  only  the  types  of  capability,  but  also 
the  levels  of  required  forces.  The  process  aust  thus  be  capable 
of  measuring  present  and  future  force  capability  and  force 
structure  against  assessed  and  future  strategic  threats. 

The  major  steps  are  these:  define  the  capability  required, 
define  an  operational  requirement  to  fulfill  that 
operational  capability,  define  the  force  structure  to  meet 
that  requirement,  and  determine  the  force  levels  required  to 
adequately  meet  the  operational  strategy.  There  are  thus 
two  main  parts  to  the  process:  definition  of  force 
structure,  and  an  active  feedback  mechanism  process  to 
determine  force  adequacy  to  meet  military  strategy.  The 
adequacy  of  the  proposed  force  structure  development  process 
will  be  tested  against  these  criteria. 

CURRBMT  PROCESSES 

The  development  of  Strategic  Policy  and  Capabilities 

2 

Guidance  as  currently  practiced  is  shown  in  diagram  6.1. 
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There  are  two  essential  points  to  consider.  Firstly,  the 
strategic  development  process  is  closed,  i.e.,  there  is  no 
provision  for  external  input  or  promulgation.  Secondly,  the 
process  requires  all  inputs  to  flow  through  the  three 
services.  Even  the  joint  service  documents  are  effectively 
channeled  through  single  services  capabilities  papers.  This 
arrangement  effectively  allows  each  service  to  arrive  at  its 
own  assessment  of  requirements  and  priorities.  The  joint 
commanders  have  no  formal  input  (apart  from  their  single¬ 
service  avenues  to  their  respective  service  offices),  and 
joint  documents  are  treated  separately  from  those  of  the 

3 

services.  The  main  output  of  the  process  is  guidance  for 
resource  coordinators  for  the  preparation  of  FYDP  documents. 
The  Impetus  and  initiative  for  force  structure  variation 
still  rests  with  the  service  offices  in  a  process  largely 

4 

dissociated  from  the  above  guidance  process. 
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This  paper  proposes  a  force  structure  development 
process  for  the  Australian  Defence  Department  with  the 
following  characteristics. 

Conformity  with  the  strategy-to-task  analysis  process. 

-  Allowance  for  the  CDF  (through  HGADF)  to  directly 
affect  the  definition  of  operational  concepts*  the 
development  of  contingency  and  logistic  support  plans  and 
the  equipment  acquisition  process. 

-  Allowance  for  the  joint  force  commanders  to  affect 
the  force  structure  variation  process. 

-  Provision  for  a  formalized  feedback  process  aimed  at 
assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  force - in-be ing  to  meet 
operational  strategies. 

-  Retention  of  the  role  of  the  service  offices  as  the 
providers  of  professional  advice  to  the  major  decision- 
making  bodies*  including  the  DOCCC. 

-  Restoration  of  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
military  doctrine  (under  the  guidance  of  the  national 
security  authority)  to  professional  military  officers* 
advised  as  relevant  by  professional  civilian  specialists. 

A  system  bound  by  financial  guidance*  but  with  the 
overall  internal  force  development  priorities  set  by  the  men 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  providing*  deploying*  and 
employing  those  forces  in  armed  conflict. 
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The  following  pages  of  discussion  describes  the 
proposed  system.  Diagram  6.2  <on  page  121 ),  provides  an 
illustrated  overview  of  the  process.  To  help  the  reader 
follow  the  discussion#  the  diagram  can  be  folded  out. 

Extra-departmental  Processes 

The  proposed  process  has  an  external  Input  from  the 
highest  level  of  government.  National  security  objectives 
are  determined  by  the  Cabinet  or#  in  wartime#  the  Defence 
Council.  These  objectives  however#  will  be  the  end-result 
of  a  subordinate  process  of  preparation  by  Defence  and  other 
departmental  agencies.  The  Defence  Force  Development 
Committee  (DFDC)  may  prepare  proposals  for  consideration. 

In  most  cases  an  agency  such  as  the  Office  of  National 
Assessments  (part  of  the  Prime  Minister's  and  Cabinet's 
Department)#  through  the  National  Assessments  Board  (NAB), 
will  provide  a  strategic  assessment. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  process  must  be  an  allowance 
for  the  promulgation  of  these  national  security  objectives 
for  public  dissemination#  debate  and  review.  The  role  of 
review  agencies  such  as  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs#  Defence  and  Trade  (JPCFADT)  and  academic 
Institutions  is  central  here. 


The  NAB  will  receive  advice  from  the  Strategic  and 
International  Policies  Division  (SIP)  of  the  Department. 

The  NAB,  with  its  broader  view  of  the  Issues  facing  the 
nation  (societal,  political  and  economic),  will  Incorporate 
this  defence-oriented  advice  into  a  net  strategic  assessment 
for  Cabinet /Defence  Council.  SIP’s  advice,  augmented  by 
advice  from  the  Force  Development  and  Analysis  Division 
(FDA),  will  also  be  provided  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  Joint 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  (JSPC)  and  the  Defence 
Operational  Concepts  and  Capabilities  Committee  (DOCCC)  to 
allow  for  early  development  of  options  that  will  flow  from 
endorsed  security  objectives. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  formulation  of 
these  security  objectives,  while  recognizing  economic  and 
political  Imperatives,  must  not  allow  these  factors  to 
constrain  the  process  unduly.  Where  the  government  does 
wish  to  impose  constraints,  they  must  be  clearly  spelled 
out--there  is  no  utility  in  defining  objectives  that  are 
manifestly  politically  or  financially  unfeasible.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Department,  through  the  feedback  process, 
to  clearly  identify  the  risks  to  the  nation  where  the 
process  cannot  provide  the  resources  to  meet  the  national 
security  objectives. 
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National  Security  Policy  Development 


The  development  of  national  security  policy  remains  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Defence  Force  Development 
Committee  (DFDC).  Using  the  guidance  provided  in  the 
endorsed  national  security  objectives#  the  DFDC  can 
formulate  national  security  policy.  The  development  of  this 
policy  will  build  upon  the  considerations  of  options  from 
within  the  Department.  It  thus  represents  the  highest  level 
of  defence  decision-making  outside  the  Cabinet.  All  other 
decisions  within  the  Department  will  be  contingent  upon  the 
policy  provided  from  this  committee. 

The  process  thus  requires  that  decision-making  at 

this  level  have  a  high  degree  of  political  input#  as  well  as 

professional  military  and  civilian  officer  input.  It  is 

implicit  then#  that,  when  the  DFDC  is  considering  the 

endorsement  of  national  security  policy#  the  Minister  should 
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chair  the  meeting.  This  procedure  would  ensure#  in  a 
formalized  process,  that  the  Minister  has  the  opportunity  to 
receive  advice  from  both  the  civilian  and  military  senior 
leadership  of  the  consequences  of  the  endorsement  of 
national  security  policy.  Such  a  procedure  is  not  one  that 
requires  the  Minister  to  "serve  the  department";  rather#  is 
is  one  that  ensures  that  the  Issues  are  addressed  in  forum# 
and  that  all  representatives  voices  are  heard  in  an 


environment  that  supports  the  Minister  in  his  normal  (in 
this  case,  crucial)  decision-making  process. 

The  DFDC  will  determine  national  security  policy  from 
options  developed  within  the  Department  and  endorsed  by  the 
Joint  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  in  turn  with  advice  from 
the  DOCCC,  SIP,  FDA,  and  Headquarters  ADF  (HQADF) . 

The  process  should  be  no  more  than  annual,  and  in  the 
interim,  it  will  depend  upon  concepts  espoused  in  the  White 
Paper  and  subsequent  documents.  Due  to  the  relatively 
enduring  nature  of  a  mature  national  security  policy,  there 
should  not  necessarily  be  a  nexus  between  this  process  and 
the  development  of  the  FYDP.  Moreover,  if  the  process  were 
properly  and  adequately  conducted,  with  adequate  attention 
paid  to  the  feedback  achieved  from  the  implementation  of 
policies  ensuing  from  this  process,  there  should  never  again 
be  a  need  for  external  review  of  the  Defence  Department. 

(It  is  a  fair  comment  that  the  necessity  for  external  review 
only  arises  when  the  system  has  been  seen  to  have  broken 
down,  as  was  probably  the  case  before  the  Dibb  Report).  The 
central  policy-making  process  thus  takes  into  account 
military  and  civilian  professional  viewpoints;  moreover, 
through  political  involvement  and  the  concept  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  it  allows  for  parliamentary,  and  thus 
public,  oversight. 


Operational  Strategy  Development 

The  developaent  of  operational  strategy  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  JSPC.  Civilian  input  will  be  Minimal,, 
and  any  such  input  will  come  primarily  from  civilian  input 
into  the  DOCCC.  Primary  input  will  be  from  CDF's  staff  in 
HQADF*  with  professional  military  advice  from  the  single- 
service  offices.  The  relatively  low  volume  of  output 
required  of  this  committee  in  peacetime  will  necessitate 
only  infrequent  meetings  to  consider  and  endorse  broad 
operational  strategies.  The  DOCCC*  as  part  of  its  role  of 
identifying  operational  concepts  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  operational  strategic  options  for  JSPC 
consideration. 

Development  of  Capabilities*  Tasks*  and  Objectives 

Diagram  6.2  indicates  that  the  role  of  the  DOCCC  is 
central  to  the  developaent  of  all  defence  doctrinal  policy. 
This  policy  will  define  both  defence  force  capability  and 
the  tasks  and  objectives  to  be  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
operational  strategies  endorsed  by  the  JSPC.  The  DOCCC 
will  define  not  only  the  tasks  and  objectives  to  be 
achieved*  but*  through  the  process  of  matching  strategy-to- 
task*  will  also  provide  the  priorities  for  the  formulation 
of  force  structure. 


Force  Structure  Priorities,  Referring  to  the 


diagraa,  we  see  that  a  aajor  output  of  the  DOCCC  Is  the 
endorseaent  of  operational  concepts,  ranked  In  priority 
order  and  aatched  to  those  operational  and  support  tasks 
that  fora  an  input  into  the  force  structure  variation 
process.  These  operational  concepts,  endorsed  by  CDF  and 
the  DOCCC,  will  be  further  developed  by  the  service  offices 
before  consideration  by  the  Force  Structure  Coaaittee.  The 
Joint  process  thus  establishes  the  operational  concepts  to 
be  satisfied,  identifies  the  tasks  to  be  perforaed,  and 
assigns  thea  to  a  service  office  for  further  developaent. 

The  service  offices,  being  the  source  of  specialist 
professional  advice,  are  best  placed  to  develop  the 
proposals  through  the  usual  process  of  defining  a  deficiency 
or  shortfall  in  force  structure  (previously  called 
operational  requlreaent) .  After  consideration  by  the  FSC 
and  the  Defence  Source  Definition  Coaaittee  (DSDC),  the 
force  structure  variation  can  now  be  incorporated  into  the 
FYDP  prograa.  There  will  necessarily  be  iteration  between 
the  FSC  and  DOCCC,  to  ensure  that  whenever  financial 
guidance  is  exceeded,  the  FYDP  prograa  will  properly  aatch 
defence  force  priorities.  Service  offices  and  the 
procureaent  organization  will  then  assuae  responsibility  for 
the  introduction  of  the  force  variation  into  the  force-in¬ 
being  for  tasking  by  the  JFCs . 


Formulation  of  Military  Tasks  and  Objectives.  The 
other  major  output  from  the  DOCCC  will  be  the  formulation  of 
operational  and  support  objectives  and  tasks.  Extant 
objectives  and  tasks  flowing  from  extant  force  capabilities 
will  be  defined  by  the  DOCCC  after  development  by  the  HQADF. 
A  major  effort  of  the  operational  policy  side  of  HQADF 
(under  the  A*'*  tant  Chief  of  the  ADF  (Operations!)  would  be 
the  preparation  of  military  plans  to  meet  levels  of 
contingencies  consonant  with  the  military  objectives 
endorsed  by  CDF  and  the  DOCCC.  These  contingency  plans 
will  be  further  developed  by  the  joint  force  commanders, 
planning  alone  or  in  concert.  Tasks,  to  meet  current, 
planned,  and  contingency  operations,  will  be  issued  by  the 
JFCs  to  assigned  forces  as  required  to  meet  assigned 
training  or  operational  objectives.  Feedback  from 
subordinate  commanders  and  the  JFCs  will  enable  the 
identification  of  shortfalls  in  operational  capability.  The 
role  of  joint  force  exercises,  aimed  at  validating  force 
structure  capability  and  capacity  goals,  will  be  crucial  to 
the  feedback  process. 

Measurement  of  Defence  Force  Capability 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  measurement  of 
operational  and  support  capacity  against  defined  criteria 
will  be  critical  to  the  process's  ability  to  provide  a 
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credible  defence  capability.  Feedback  measurements  by 
themselves  are  inadequate  without  a  control  mechanism  to 
ensure  that  the  system  is  actually  providing  the  output 
required.  Thus  a  further  function  of  the  DOCCC  will  be  the 
requirement  to  define  desired  levels  of  readiness. 

These  readiness  levels  will  indicate  not  only  general 
levels  of  force  capability  in  terms  of  weapons  systems  and 
personnel  effectiveness*  but  also  levels  of  sustainability. 
Logistic  supply  levels  cannot  adequately  be  set  unless 
readiness  levels  are  properly  defined.  As  a  corollary, 
desired  levels  of  force  effectiveness  necessary  to  meet 
increased  levels  of  force  activity  Cl.e.  for  extended  low- 
level  and  higher-level  contingencies)  must  also  be 
determined  and  a  plan  made  to  provide  for  such  Increased 
capacity.  The  next  chapter  discusses  a  way  of  relating 
force  structure  to  operational  effectiveness. 

Role  of  Single  Service  Offices 

In  the  proposed  process,  the  role  of  the  CDF  and  his 
headquarters  is  central  to  the  determination  of  priorities 
for  force  development  and  the  development  of  contingency 
plans  to  meet  specified  operational  strategies.  The  role  of 
the  single  service  offices  is  no  less  crucial.  Once  overall 
priorities  and  assignments  of  tasks  have  been  made  (under 
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the  strategy-to-tasks  analysis  process),  the  single  services 


have  the  responsibility,  using  their  professional  expertise, 
of  raising,  training,  equipping  and  supporting  the  forces 
for  the  war-fighting  commanders.  Moreover,  the  service 
chiefs,  and  their  deputies  and  assistant  chiefs  have  the 
responsibility  for  providing  professional  advice  to  each  of 
the  four  Major  committees  (DFDC,  JSPC,  DOCCC,  FSC).  The 
role  of  the  current  operational  requlreaents  staffs  will 
endure;  however  they  will  become  specialist  advisers  to  the 
service  chiefs  in  the  translation  of  operational  concepts 
into  force  structure  requirements.  HQADF  will  need  some 
additional  staff  to  complete  the  work  necessary  to  identify 
operational  concepts. 


POCIBIMM.  PBVBUQPMBMT  IK  THE  FBOfOSEP  PBQCBS8 

If  the  term  doctrinal  development  can  be  taken  to  be 
synonymous  with  long-term  planning,  then  much  of  the 
proposed  model -based  process  represents  a  framework  for  the 
development  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  the  endorsement  of 
capability  concepts  such  as  the  list  of  operational  and 
support  tasks  described  in  Chapter  Five  represents  a  first 
step  towards  providing  prescriptive  doctrinal  guidance. 

The  development  of  ADF  doctrine  can  be  built  upon  the 
concepts  Incorporated  in  the  strategy-to-tasks  analysis 
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aodel.  Other  dimensions  to  be  incorporated  within  AOF 
doctrinal  documentation  would  be  levels  of  readiness, 
sustainability  and  levels  of  logistic  support,  and 
procedures  for  the  development  of  lower-level  doctrine. 

All  of  these  doctrinal  facets  relate  to  the  derivation  of 
force  structure  for  the  employment  of  forces  to  meet 
operational  strategies  and,  ultimately,  national  security 
pol icies . 

Another  subordinate  <i.e.,  derivative)  level  of 
doctrinal  development  relates  to  the  raising,  training, 
maintaining  and  providing  of  forces.  These  functions  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  service  chiefs;  thus,  much  of  the 
detailed  doctrine  development  work  will  devolve  to  the 
service  offices  who  are  best  placed  to  provide  such 
professional  guidance. 

As  mentioned  in  the  CAS  tasking  for  this  paper,  there 
is  currently  no  coherent  long-term  planning  process  for 
future  air  force  development.  I f  an  ADF  doctrinal 
development  process  can  be  satisfactorily  managed,  then 
single-service  doctrine,  in  a  derivative  action,  can  also 
be  successfully  developed.  In  practice,  however,  there  will 
be  much  Iteration  between  layers  of  doctrine,  but  given  a 
certain  amount  of  durability  of  operational  strategies, 
effective  single-service  planning  can  be  generated. 
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Diagram  6.2 


Development  of  Single-service  Doctrine 

Endorsement  of  doctrine  related  to  single-service 
force  development  is  the  prerogative  of  the  service  chief. 
Such  endorsement  effectively  provides  the  Imprimatur  for  all 
lower-level  activity. 

Air  Office,  under  the  CAS,  is  divided  into  functional 
divisions.  Each  division  develops  and  carries  out  RAAP 
policy  as  endorsed  by  CAS.  The  divisions,  however,  are  only 
drawn  together  through  the  medium  of  the  CAS's  advisory 
committee,  the  CASAC.  A  proposal  is  under  development  for 
this  agency  to  serve  as  the  forum  for  the  consideration  and 
endorsement  by  the  CAS  of  air  force  doctrine. 

The  process  would  Involve  the  creation  of  a  doctrinal 
development  centre,  probably  within  the  office  of  the  CAS, 
responsible  for  the  synthesis  of  proposals  which  would, 
after  CASAC  endorsement,  become  air  force  doctrine.  This 
procedure,  representing  a  synergy  of  effort  in  a  holistic 
approach,  would  restore  responsibility  for  direction  to  the 
highest  level  of  RAAF  decision-making.6  Isolation  of  the 
doctrinal  centre  from  divisional  tutelage  and  oversight 
would  reduce  the  opportunity  for  bureaucratic  Inertia  and 
traditional  parochialism  from  Interfering  with  the  centre's 
Independence.  The  CASAC  would  no  longer  be  an  'advisory' 
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conn  It  tee,  but  would  become  wore  like  the  executive  board  of 
a  corporation,  with  joint  responsibility  for  decision-waking 
and  the  concurrent  duty  to  exercise  the  cowwand  conferred  on 
each  division  chief. 

A  concurrent  duty  of  the  doctrinal  centre,  after  the 
developwent  of  doctrine,  would  be  the  prowulgation  of  that 
doctrine  through  a  process  of  education.  Traditional 
publication  of  doctrine  for  the  guidance  of  planners  at  all 
levels  will  of  course  be  necessary;  however,  application  of 
that  doctrine  can  only  be  assured  if  that  doctrine  is 
understood  and  Inculcated  in  every  person  associated  with 
the  Air  Force.  Successful  corporations  in  the  business 
world  tend  to  be  those  that  have  strong,  well-defined 
corporate  alws,  with  those  aiws  held  upperwost  in  the  winds 
of  their  workers.  An  efficient  air  force  should  be  no 
different . 


aumtt&i 

The  process  defined  above  is  an  evolution  of  the 
current  process.  It  incorporates  the  principles  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter:  it  defines  capabilities 
and  capacities;  it  weasures  current  and  future  shortfalls, 
and  provides  a  weans  of  addressing  thew  through  the 
variation  of  force  structure;  it  defines  processes  for  the 
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application  of  forces  to  meet  operational  strategies. 
Furthermore,  through  the  development  of  doctrine,  it  defines 
the  relationships  between  the  parts  of  the  overall  defence 
process,  indicating  how  direction  can  be  achieved  in  a 
complex  and  dynamic  system.  The  proposed  system  is 
rational  evolutionary  (therefore  more  likely  to  be 
successfully  implemented),  and  it  rests  upon  sound  military 
and  modern  management  principles. 

The  principles  that  bind  all  parts  together  are  those 
of  management  and  leadership,  with  their  connotations  of 
authority  and  responsibility.  The  next  chapter  will 
identify  useful  areas  of  investigation  that  will  allow  for 
the  development  of  long-term  plans  using  the  proposed  force 
structure  process.  Two  areas  central  to  the  implementation 
of  the  model  are  the  effect  of  command  and  control  on  the 
process  of  allocation  of  tasks  and  duties,  and  the 
development  of  sound  feedback  measurement  processes  and 
tools . 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

ftPf  LQNS-IERM  PLANNING  PROCESS 


Only  the  nan  who  can  achieve  great  results  with 
linlted  leans  has  really  hit  the  mark. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz1 

The  previous  chapter  defined  a  process  for  the 
institutionalization  of  force  structure  planning  for  the 
ADF,  in  particular  the  air  component  of  the  ADF.  This 
chapter  will  focus  on  a  few  of  the  long-term  issues  faced  by 
defence  planners.  The  current  and  near-term  future  air 
force  structure  will  be  described.  Through  an  examination 
of  the  process  of  allocation  of  air  assets,  the  wider 
problem  of  command  and  control  and  task  assignment  among  the 
three  services  will  be  addressed,  and  the  chapter  will  end 
with  a  discussion  of  measures  of  effectiveness,  in  terms  of 
the  feedback  mechanisms  described  in  the  process  model. 

ADF  Air  Component  Force  Structure 

Australia's  air  assets,  whilst  technologically 
advanced,  are  large  only  in  comparison  with  regional  forces. 
If  the  funds  required  for  the  acquisitions  enumerated  in  the 
1987  Defence  White  Paper  can  be  found,  the  major  operational 
part  of  the  air  component  of  the  ADF  will  comprise  75  F/A-18 
aircraft  (air  defence,  ground  attack  and  maritime 
interdiction),  24  F/RF-111  aircraft  (land  strike  and 
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maritime  Interdiction),  and  20  P3C  Orion  (ASW,  surveillance 

and  maritime  interdiction).  More  than  100  aircraft  will  be 

armed  with  the  Harpoon  anti-ship  missile;  the  multi-role 

F/A-18  will  also  carry  the  Sidewinder,  the  Sparrow  and,  like 

the  F-lll,  a  range  of  smart  weapons.  A  line  of  bases  is 

being  commissioned  along  the  northern  perimeter  of  the 

country,  and  OTHR,  AEW&C  and  refueling  capabilities  are 
2 

being  added.  While  this  list  of  air  assets  is  impressive  in 
regional  terms,  so  too  is  the  area  of  direct  military 
interest  being  defended.  The  reader  may  care  to  try  and 
match  these  resources  to  the  operational  and  support  tasks 
listed  in  Chapter  Five. 

ASSIfiMMENI  Of  TASKS  MB  ASSESS. 

The  assignment  of  tasks  and  assets  to  the  three 
operational  joint  force  commanders  is  the  singularly  most 
troublesome  task  facing  the  higher  level  defence  planner. 
Interservice  rivalries  serve  no  useful  purpose  and  obfuscate 
the  real  issue  of  matching  the  resources  of  a  small  nation 
to  the  defence  of  a  continent.  This  section  of  the  paper 
will  address  the  problem  of  the  assignment  of  the  air  assets 
in  the  new  joint  force  environment  as  an  example  of  a 
process  that  can  be  used  to  allocate  tasks  and  assets  to 
operational  commanders,  and  assign  responsibilities  to 
service  chiefs  for  the  development  of  fighting  forces. 
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Much  discussion  on  Australian  force  structure  has 

centred  on  reassignment  of  extant  forces  to  meet  declared 

roles.  For  example,  naval  officers  have  long  argued  that,  as 

the  RAAF's  Maritime  Patrol  Group's  <MPG)  primary  roles  are 

surveillance  and  ASW,  its  P3C  assets  should  be  transferred 

to  the  Navy.  Similarly,  arguments  have  been  made  that  the 

Navy  and  Army  should  have  organic  fleet  air  defence  or 

battlefield  air  capability.  Such  arguments  strike  at  the 

basis  of  justification  for  an  independent  air  force  within 

the  Australian  Defence  Force,  and  carried  to  extremity, 

could  result  in  a  wholesale  dismemberment  of  the  Royal 

Australian  Air  Force,  or  at  the  least  the  creation  of  three 

separate  air  components.  Efforts  are  currently  underway  to 

develop  an  indigenous  Australian  Air  Force  Doctrine  that 

fully  explains  the  necessity  for  a  separate,  and  coherent 

3 

air  component  of  the  ADF.  Needless  to  say,  Australia's 
defence  resources  are  too  small  to  allow  such  an  erosion  of 
Australia's  concentration  of  air  assets,  and  efforts  must  be 
directed  to  ensure  the  most  appropriate  application  of 
current  and  future  ADF  airpower. 

The  process  of  an  agreed  assignment  of  air  assets  can 
effectively  separate  the  question  of  transfer  of  assets  from 
the  wider  question  of  command  and  control.  With  such  a 
separation,  the  desirability  of  transference  can  thus  be 
argued  on  an  economic  basis,  one  that  is  determined  by 
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consideration  of  broader  national  Interest,  rather  than  one 
that  is  clouded  by  interservice  rivalry.  As  the  current 
Chief  of  Air  Staff  has  stated: 


Nothing  could  be  so  destructive  of  the  developing 
notion  of  a  single,  coherent  and  integrated  ADF  as  a 
protracted  struggle  between  Services  over  roles  and 
missions.  ...  The  ADF  has  been  developed  on  the 
general  precept  that  our  combat  aircraft  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  and  Army 
should  accept  and  work  with  this.  For  its  part,  the 
Air  Force  must  accept  that,  in  operations,  its 
aircraft  will  often  be  under  the  command  of  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  ...  Too  often  In  the  past  the 
Air  Force  has  been  reluctant  to  grant  the  level  of 
command  the  operational  situation  and  the  commander's 
directives  required.  Such  reluctance  has  no  place  in 
the  ADF. 


ALLOCATION  QE  MELASSEIS. 

The  conduct  of  military  operations  In  the  Australian 

region  is  now  the  responsibility  of  a  single  commander - the 

CDF.  He  will  issue  objectives  to  his  subordinate 
functionally-oriented  joint  commanders,  who  will,  in  turn, 
issue  tasks  and  assign  forces.  Allocation  of  air  assets 
away  from  the  Air  Commander  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other 
two  JFCs  will  be  a  constant  problem  in  all  levels  of 
contingencies.  Close  coordination  with  the  other  JFCs, 
while  critical  to  the  success  of  any  military  action,  will 
not  be  sufficient  per  se  to  ensure  efficient  use  of  air 
power.  Permanent  assignment  of  air  will  have  to  be  stoutly 
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resisted  to  give  the  Air  Commander  maximum  flexibility  in 

responding  to  a  wide  range  of  concurrent  tasks.  The  brief 

history  of  the  employment  of  air  power  is  more  than  replete 

5 

with  the  dangers  of  doing  otherwise. 

Proposed  Allocation  Process 

Baker  has  proposed**  a  process  for  the  allocation  of 

air  assets  that  attempts  to  balance  the  necessity  for 

maintaining  centralized  control  of  this  scarce  asset  against 

the  demands  of  the  other  supported  JFCs.  His  solution  is  as 

follows:  CDF,  with  the  advice  of  the  COSC,  assesses  the 

strategic  situation  and  determines  the  amount  of  air  power 

(by  rate  of  effort)  likely  to  be  available.  He  then 

determines  priorities  and  matches  these  to  the  demands  of 

the  JFCs.  The  JFHQs  then  proceed  with  component  operations 

with  assumed  levels  of  air  tasking.  Review  of  allocation 

7 

will  take  place  only  on  substantial  change  in  operations. 

Assessment  of  Allocation  Process 

The  above  solution  appears  to  be  the  best  possible 

compromise  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  problem.  It  clearly 

endorses  the  concept  of  centralized  control  of  air  assets  by 

the  man  best  able  to  make  most  efficient  use  of  them--the 

Air  Commander,  and  it  also  ensures  that  the  Air  Commander 

receives  sufficient  direction  to  apply  his  scarce  resources 

in  accordance  with  the  overall  campaign  or  theatre 
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objectives.  Furthermore,  the  process  of  requiring  supported 
force  commanders  to  specify  missions  to  be  achieved,  rather 
than  calling  for  specific  numbers  and  types  of  airframes, 
allows  the  Air  Commander  much  more  operational  flexibility. 
For  example,  a  mix  of  C-130  aircraft  and  B-707  may  provide  a 
supported  JFC  with  a  better  and  more  responsive  airlift 
capacity  than  if  a  given  number  of  C-130  aircraft  were 
allotted  to  his  use.  In  summary,  the  allocation  of  force 
priorities  and  military  priorities  by  the  CDF  (advised  by 
COSC)  to  the  JFCs,  who  in  turn  consult  and  coordinate 
appropriate  plans  to  meet  contingencies,  is  a  far  better 

method  of  ensuring  the  most  efficient  use  of  scarce  air 
8 

assets . 


There  are,  however,  significant  difficulties  in  the 
application  of  the  above  process  in  practice.  The  strategic 
process  of  force  prioritization  must  to  some  extent  be  done 
ahead  of  the  conduct  of  actual  operations,  and  it  will  of 
necessity  be  highly  scenario-dependent.  Great  care  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  overall  flexibility  of 
response  will  not  be  circumscribed.  An  automated  process, 
preferably  computer-based,  will  be  essential  to  handle  the 
amount  of  data  required  to  enable  commanders  to  correctly 
assign  forces  to  missions. 
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On  the  specific  task  of  allocation  of  air  assets  to 
match  air  tasking,  a  significant  amount  of  close 
coordination  will  be  required  between  headquarters,  even  if 
they  are  co-located  (they  presently  are  not).  Moreover, 
each  JFHQ  will  need  to  be  staffed  with  officers  experienced 
in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  air  operations.  These 
officers  will  act  either  as  component  commanders  within  the 
JFHQs,  or  at  least  as  air  liaison  officers  (as  provided  in 
existing  arrangements). 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  an  air  component 
commander,  perhaps  at  Deputy  Force  Commander  level,  should 
be  established  within  both  Maritime  and  Land  Command  HQs . 
Such  a  commander  would  command  all  air  assets  provided  under 
operational  command  or  control  from  the  Air  Commander.  His 
expertise  would  be  essential  to  ensure  the  proper  employment 
of  assigned  or  allocated  forces.  Such  arrangements  are 
heavily  dependent  on  the  provision  of  trained  and 
experienced  manpower--probabl y  aircrew  officers  who  may  be 
required  for  the  actual  conduct  of  operations. 

The  development  of  effective  automated  Command  and 

Control  systems,  timely  and  reliable  intelligence,  and  fast 

and  adequate  communications  will  mitigate  the  manpower 

requirement  and  speed  planning  and  the  reactive  process  of 

force  prioritization  and  assignment.  Co-location  of  JFHQs 

will  assist  the  process,  but  the  distance  from  a  likely  co- 
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located  HQ  (Sydney  or  Canberra)  to  the  expected  scene  of 
operations  may  be  a  more  significant  factor  In  assuring  the 
adequate  matching  of  assets  to  tasks.  The  establishment  of 
a  planned  new  regional  command  (Northern  Command  or  NORCOM)) 
will  ameliorate  the  situation  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
compounding  the  recently-simplified  command  arrangements  and 
increasing  manpower  costs. 

The  proposed  arrangements  for  the  allocation  of  air 
assets  retains  the  concept  of  unity  of  command  at  the 
highest  level  and  provides  the  Air  Commander  with  the 
necessary  protection  for  the  efficient  application  of  air 
power.  Such  protection  is  assured  by  the  assignment,  at  the 
highest  level,  of  strategic  force  priorities  for  the 
employment  of  forces  by  subordinate  joint  force  component 
commanders.  The  allocation  of  air  assets  by  the  Air 
Commander  to  achieve  mission  and  task  force  objectives 
allows  him  flexibility  in  the  use  of  those  assets.  The 
system  of  assignment  can  be  cumbersome  and  lack 
responsiveness  unless  adequate  and  speedy  systems  are  in 
place  at  supported  headquarters.  The  challenge  for  the  ADF 
is,  through  the  use  of  a  realistic  and  sustained  program  of 
exercises,  to  develop  and  maintain  such  systems--g i ven  the 
level  of  available  forces,  the  risks  to  the  security  of  the 
nation  are  otherwise  too  great. 
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The  preceding  discussion  on  the  assignment  of  air 
assets  is  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
espoused  in  the  previous  chapter  for  the  assignment  of 
operational  and  support  objectives  and  tasks.  The  Baker 
report  on  command  and  control  arrangements  contains  a 
rational  approach  to  the  assignment  of  air  assets--gl ven 
sufficient  goodwill  and  cooperation  between  the  services, 
there  should  be  no  serious  impediment  for  the  processes 
described  in  chapter  six  to  be  implemented.  As  previously 
mentioned,  an  evolutionary  approach  to  the  assignment  of 
objectives  and  tasks,  through  the  process  defined  in  the 
strategy-to-task  model,  offers  the  best  opportunity  of 
ensuring  the  maximization  of  defence  capability  with 
constrained  resources. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  DEFENCE  CAPABILITY 

The  strategy-to-tasks  model  describes  those  roles, 
tasks  and  objectives  necessary  to  secure  superiority  in 
operational  actions  by  the  ADF  against  an  adversary.  While 
activities  during  peacetime  have  been  addressed  only  briefly 
in  this  paper  (see  chapter  six),  this  paper  implies  that  all 
action  by  the  defence  force s--other  than  operational 
act  1 v 1 ty--should  be  limited  to  preparation  for,  or 
contribution  towards,  operational  (or  war-fighting) 
activity. 
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This  preparation  can  take  many  forms#  ranging  from 

operational  training  during  live-firing  exercises,  through 

» 

the  preparation  of  logistic  support,  to  the  development  of 

an  adequate  defence  industry  structure  for  the  long-term 

support  of  operational  forces.  Such  preparation  does  not 

preclude  the  use  of  the  ADF  in  its  deterrent  capab i 1 1 ty-- the 

maintenance  of  a  credible  de f e nee  .capab U Lty  in  peacet  1  me  is 

by  far  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  such  a  force  will  never 

be  used.  The  elements  of  a  peacetime  organization 

necessary  to  support  long-term  operational  activity  are 
g 

well-defined,  and  I  will  limit  discussion  of  the 
development  of  long-term  objectives  to  the  operational 
components  of  the  ADF  air  element.  Suffice  to  say,  that 
every  defence  force  activity  must  be  capable  of  being 
justified  on  the  basis  of  its  individual  contribution  to  the 
generation  of  ADF  defensive  capability.  A  challenge  then, 
for  the  defence  planner  is  to  measure  how  each  force  element 
can  contribute  to  overall  ADF  effectiveness. 

Definition  of  Objectives  &  Activities 

The  concept  of  the  ADF  as  a  matrix  of  force  groups, 
as  mentioned  in  chapter  five,  carries  with  It  the  notion  of 
contributory  objectivity.  This  notion  implies  that  every 


force  element  contributes  towards  the  achievement  of  certain 
objectives  for  the  force  group  as  a  whole.  A  procedure  of 


Matrix  analysis,  as  described  on  page  70,  can  be  applied  to 
all  force  elements  to  determine  each  unit's  contribution  to 
the  whole. 

The  assignment  of  operational  and  support  objectives 
and  tasks  to  force  elements  is  a  first  step  in  the  process 
of  measuring  defence  force  capability.  Ideally,  such 
determination  should  be  applied  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
objectives  assigned  to  each  force  element.  (The 
determination  of  tasks  and  objectives  for  force  groups  will 
of  course  be  an  output  of  the  strategy-to-tasks  analysis.) 

The  determination  of  activity  levels  for  each  force 
element  is  the  second  step.  The  attainment  of  operational 
capability  requires  adequate  training  and  logistical 
support.  Such  training  and  support  levels  are  themselves 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  activity  required  to  support 
them.  Achievement  and  maintenance  of  operational  capability 
requires  continual  practice,  and  therefore  the  expenditure 
of  much  activity.  (After  all,  this  is  really  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  maintaining  a  standing  defence  force  in 
peacetime ) . 

For  example,  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
airborne  ASW  skills  for  the  MPG  is  a  difficult  and  demanding 
task.  Much  training  effort,  and  the  provision  of  airborne 
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stores  (practice  torpedoes#  airborne  sonobouys,  and  so  on) 
is  required.  Effort  expended  on  a  difficult  training 
requirement  may  seem  out  of  balance  with  other  activities 
due  to  their  simpler  training  requirements  (e.g.  those 
required  for  general  surveillance).  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
minimum  standard  of  activity  is  required  for  every 
operational  crew  member  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  extant 
base  is  maintained,  as  well  as  providing  an  experience  base 
for  possible  future  expansion. 

The  determination  of  activity  levels  thus  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  total  process  of  measuring  ADF 
effectiveness.  In  the  case  of  aircrew  readiness  (l.e.,  an 
individual  measure  of  force  element  capability),  activity 
levels  can  be  readily  determined  from  Individual  training 
requirements.  Thus,  activity  levels  such  as  flying  hour 
allocations  can  readily  be  related  to  achievement  of 
operational  capabilities.  Conversely,  decreases  in  flying 
hours  can  be  related  to  decreases  in  operational  force 
element  effectiveness  and  subsequent  decreased  capability  to 
meet  assigned  operational  and  support  task  and  objectives 
levels. 


The  third  step  in  the  process  involves  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  meet  defined  activity  levels,  which,  in 
turn,  contribute  to  assigned  force  element  objectives,  and 
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ultimately  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  operational  and 
support  strategic  objectives.  A  well-defined  nexus  between 
resources,  activity,  and  the  attainment  of  operational 
objectives  can  thus  be  determined,  in  which  resource 
expenditure  can  be  explicitly  linked  to  national  security 
goals. 

Measures  of  Effectiveness 

A  logical  relationship  between  resource  expenditure 
requirements,  force  element  activity,  assigned  force  group 
tasks  and  objectives,  and  the  achievement  of  nation  security 
goals  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  the  determination  of 
measures  of  defence  effectiveness.  Once  we  understand  the 
relationship  we  can  measure  the  contribution  of  each  force 
element  to  overall  defence  capability. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  components  that 
contribute  to  defence  effectiveness.  These  are:  force 
structure,  readiness  levels,  capacity  and  doctrine.  Force 
structure  is  taken  to  mean  the  type  and  number  of  units  of 
defence  force  capability  <e.g.  ships,  aircraft,  brigades  of 
troops).  (Organization  of  forces  is  assumed  to  be  part  of 
the  concept  of  force  structure.)  Readiness  levels  refer  to 
the  general  ability  of  individual  force  structure  elements 
to  achieve  stated  objectives.  Capacity  refers  to  the 
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ability  of  force  structure  units  to  sustain  operational 
capability,  and  also  refers  to  the  total  force's  ability  to 
achieve  strategic  superiority.  Doctrine  is  the  means  of 
relating  each  of  the  other  three  factors  Into  a  coherent 
whole  and  determines  how  force  structure  will  be  applied  to 
achieve  operational  strategies. 

The  contribution  of  each  of  these  three  components 
can  be  measured — some  more  easily  than  others.  The 
feedback  process  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  must  ensure 
that  it  takes  into  each  factor  into  account.  The  adequacy 
of  force  structure  and  readiness  levels  can  be  measured  most 
readily  by  comparing  each  the  output  of  each  force  elements 
against  a  pre-determ ined  level  of  effectiveness.  For 
example,  the  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Group  (SRG)  may  have  a 
declared  level  of  strategic  offensive  air  strike  response 
assigned  to  it  under  the  strategy-to- task  analysis  model. 
Numbers  of  trained  crews  and  mission-capable  aircraft  Ci.e. 
readiness  levels  and  force  structure)  can  be  determined  and 
compared  against  the  desired  level  of  defence 
respons 1 veness . 

The  assessment  of  the  contribution  of  doctrine  and 
capacity  to  overall  defence  effectiveness  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine.  The  efficacy  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
assessment  of  force  adequacy  can  really  only  be  measured  in 
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operational  action,  however,  properly-constructed  defence 
exercises  can  be  a  good  peacetime  substitute. 

In  summary,  the  measurement  of  defence  capability 
relies  upon  two  processes.  The  establishment  of  realistic 
guidelines  for  the  raising,  maintenance  and  support  of  force 
elements  to  meet  assigned  tasks  constitutes  the  first 
process.  The  development  of  quantifiable  factors  of 
performance,  compared  to  the  previously-set  guidelines 
represents  the  second,  iterative  process.  Both  processes 
can  be  accomodated  within  the  model  described  in  chapter 
six,  indeed  the  integrity  and  credibility  of  that  model 
requires  that  the  feedback  process  be  honestly  and 
r i gourous 1 y  applied. 


SUMMARY 

Thi3  chapter  has  shown,  through  an  example  of 
assignment  of  air  assets  to  defined  tasks,  how  a  process  of 
assignation  of  operational  and  support  tasks  and  objectives 
to  force  groups  can  be  accomplished.  It  has  also  shown  how 
the  contributions  of  individual  force  elements  can  be 
related  to  overall  ADF  strategic  objectives.  Such  processes 
can  greatly  aid  the  long-term  ADF  planning  process. 
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These  two  processes  are  central  to  the  application  of 
the  strategy-to-tasks  model  as  a  useful  tool  for  the  defence 
planner.  In  essence,  the  strategy-to  task  model  defines  the 
force  structure  necessary  to  achieve  desired  operational 
objectives,  and  the  feedback  process  defines  the  ability  of  the 
planned  or  extant  force  structure  to  meet  those  operational 
strategies . 
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The  RAAF's  history  is  one  of  accommodating  change. 
Today  is  no  exception.  Adapting  successfully  to 
change  while  holding  a  tight  rein  on  resources 
presents  a  great  challenge  to  all  RAAF  members,  not 
just  to  management.  The  RAAF’s  reputation  as  a 
skilled,  competent  and  modern  air  force  is  at  stake. 

Has,  .BMELJEIan  -  1999 

Australia  faces  some  difficult  choices  in  the 
development  of  Its  defence  forces.  The  postulation,  over  the 
past  10  or  15  years,  of  a  relatively  benign  environment  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  collective  mindset  of  apathy  and 
indifference  towards  the  establishment  of  a  credible 
Australian  defence  force  policy.  The  recent  maturation  of 
Australian  defence  thinking  since  1985,  leading  to  the 
development  of  an  Independent  defence  posture,  has  raised 
new  challenges  for  the  defence  planner. 

Australia  now  realizes  that  it  must  promote  its  own 
interests  in  the  world,  and  must  assume  a  greater  level  of 
self-reliance.  It  has  also  reluctantly  realized  that  it 
must  develop  a  shared  sense  of  strategic  interest  with  its 
regional  neighbours.  Australia  can  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  automatic  support  of  great  and  powerful  allies, 
whose  interests  may  no  longer  be  congruent  with  her  own 


interests . 


Defence  interests  that  contribute  to  closer 


regional  relationships  are  but  one  part  of  the  web  that  must 
be  woven  with  Australia’s  aslan  neighbours. 

At  the  same  time,  Australia  has  realized  that  the 
traditional  basis  of  defence  force  structure,  that  of 
providing  useful  military  capabilities  as  part  of  another 
nation’s  larger  force  structure,  is  no  longer  viable  for  the 
development  of  a  credible  defence  force.  The  assumption  of 
a  self-reliance  posture,  and  the  responsibility  that  flows 
from  that  posture  is  a  sign  of  national  maturity.  However, 
the  potential  costs  of  such  a  posture  are  great. 

The  publication  of  the  seminal  Dibb  report,  and  the 
ensuant  White  paper  on  defence  have  set  the  tone  of  the 
defence  debate.  The  Cross  report  has  made  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  standard  and  level  of  defence  debate, 
and  the  public  is  now  better  informed  than  ever  before.  The 
problem,  however,  remains:  how  do  you  provide  defence  for  a 
small  western  nation  attempting  to  occupy  a  bountiful 
continent  in  a  region  of  burgeoning  population  growth  and 
demand  for  scarce  natural  resources? 

Dr.  Paul  Dibb  has  stated  that  his  report  "was  the 
result  of  the  inheritance  of  decades  of  pre-conditions,  and 
as  a  result  it  was  a  document  of  compromises".  Similarly, 
this  paper  has  assumed  a  similar  pragmatic  approach,  and  has 


not  proposed  wholesale  changes  from  the  status  quo.  It  has 
attempted  to  show  that,  with  a  refocused  viewpoint  that 
matches  Australia's  new  strategic  outlook,  and  a  systematic 
approach,  a  credible  process  of  force  structure  definition 
is  achievable.  But  while  the  institutionalization  of  the 
process  is  pragmatic,  its  concepts  assume  a  new  way  of  doing 
business.  This  Is  not  a  proposal  that  achieves  Its  goal  by 
modification  at  the  margin,  although  if  it  is  accepted,  that 
is  undoubtedly  how  force  structure  will  have  to  be  varied 
over  the  next  few  years. 

The  paper  has  argued  for  a  concept  that  relates  force 
structure  to  operational  capability  through  a  strategy-to- 
task  analysis.  This  approach  allows  for  the  development  of 
a  rational,  comprehensive  and  coherent  approach  to  the 
difficult  task  of  building  a  balanced  and  credible  defence 
force.  Under  the  pressure  of  continued  financial 
constraint,  the  current  process  of  defining  force  structure 
through  the  submission  of  single-service-sponsored  equipment 
proposals  must  eventually  give  way  to  one  that  relates,  in  a 
systematic  top-down  process,  the  acquisition  of  defensive 
capability  to  the  achievement  of  strategic  objectives. 

This  paper  has  proposed  a  process  that  identifies 
operational  tasks  and  objectives  and  relates  them  to  the 
acquisition  of  force  structure.  It  proposes  an  evolutionary 
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approach  to  the  Institutionalization  of  the  process  within 
the  current  decision-making  process  of  the  Australian 
Defence  Department.  Additionally,  it  has  proposed  a  method 
of  identifying  shortfalls  in  current  and  future  force 
structure  by  the  establishment  of  a  feedback  process  which 
relates  the  performance  of  individual  force  elements  to  the 
overall  capability  of  the  ADF. 

The  model  is  not  prescriptive,  it  describes  an 
analytical  process  which,  given  the  right  Inputs  can  produce 
definitive  outputs  of  force  structure  strengths  and 
shortfalls.  It  seeks  to  return  to  the  military  commander, 
the  CDF,  as  advised  by  the  service  chiefs  and  the  joint 
force  commanders,  the  right  and  duty  to  specify  the  balanced 
force  structure  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Australia. 
Through  the  concept  of  assessing,  through  a  feedback 
process,  shortfalls  in  current  and  planned  force  structure, 
it  enables  defence  planners  to  assign  priorities  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  capability.  Such  a  concept  is  critical 
as  long  as  defence  expenditure  is  constrained  within 
artificial  financial  boundaries. 

An  important  concept  in  the  institutionalization  of 
the  proposed  hierarchical  model  is  the  concept  of  a 
contractual  relationship  between  the  operational  commanders, 
and  the  professional  service  chiefs.  A  process  of 
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assignment  of  tasks  and  objectives  between  the  three 
services  is  the  only  rational  approach  to  the  allocation  of 
scarce  resources.  The  service  chiefs,  having  proposed  a 
well-balanced,  credible  force  development  program,  that  has 
support  of  the  war-fighting  JFCs,  can  make  firm  long-term 
plans  for  the  development  of  their  services.  Similarly,  the 
JFCs  can  continue  to  make  rational  plans  for  the  employment 
of  that  new  force  structure  that  is  firmly  based  on 
rationality  and  reality. 

Two  other  Important  recommendations  from  Chapter  Six 
bear  reiteration.  The  chairmanship  of  the  DFDC  by  the 
Minister,  when  appropriate,  restores  ministerial  and 
parliamentary  responsibility,  in  a  formalized  manner,  to  the 
process.  The  current  diarchic  system  of  responsibility  does 
not  allow  for  an  open  system  of  conflict  resolution. 

Feedback  loops  within  the  department,  (using  the  model  on 
page  121)  return  to  the  DOCCC.  When  conflicts  between 
services,  or  between  civilian  and  military  officers  cannot 
be  resolved  at  this  level,  they  must  inevitably  be  elevated 
to  the  DFDC.  The  final  authority  for  conflict  resolution 
within  the  department,  must  reside  in  the  Minister.  A 
formalized  process,  ensuring  an  adequate,  timely,  and  fair 
resolution  of  conflict  can  be  assured  with  this  arrangement. 
Similarly,  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning 
Committee,  will  provide  an  agreed,  coordinated, 
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authoritative  focus  for  the  development  of  prescriptive  war- 
fighting  doctrine. 

While  the  paper  discusses  operational  capability  at 
length,  it  has  often  returned  to  the  concept  of  capacity  and 
logistical  sustainability.  Clearly,  the  forces  in 
existence,  and  those  planned,  are  inadequate  for  any  action 
on  a  scale  larger  than  those  considered  necessary  to  be 
applied  in  any  currently  credible  contingency.  Such 
discontinuity  in  thinking  is  explained  in  the  Dibb  report 
which  recommends  that  that  the  concept  of  warning  time 
should  play  an  important  role  in  striking  a  balance  between 
defence  preparedness,  and  the  resources  likely  to  be  applied 

9 

to  Australia's  defence.  Note,  however,  that  the  concept  of 

3 

warning  time  is  only  useful  when  it  is  heeded. 

The  challenge  then  is  to  decide  what  is  the  necessary 
trade-off  between  defence  preparedness,  levels  of  readiness 
of  extant  forces,  expenditure  for  the  future,  and  the  risks 
associated  with  delaying  defence  expenditure  until  there  is 
a  significant  change  in  the  strategic  environment.  An 
honest  application  of  the  concepts  implicit  in  the  processes 
proposed  in  this  paper  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
identifying  a  credible  defence  force  structure  for 
Austral i a . 
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APPENDIX  2  -  CURRENT  FORCE  STRUCTURE  OF  ADF  AIR  COMPONENT 


STRIKE /RECONNAISSANCE  FORCE  GROUP;  (SRG) 

23  x  F- 1 1 1  aircraft,  2  squadrons 

<15  x  F-111C,  4  x  F-111A,  4  x  R/F-111C) 

Weapons /systems :  Pave  Tack,  Harpoon,  HARM,  GBU-15,  GBU-12. 


TACTICAL  FIGHTER  GROUP:  (TFG) 

75  x  F/A-18 
4  x  Winjeel  (FAC) 

3  squadrons 
14  x  MB-326H  Macch i 
Over-The-Hor i zon-Radar  (OTHR) 
Weapons:  AIM-7M,  MRAAM,  AIM-9M 


MARITIME  RECONNAISSANCE  GROUP:  (MRG) 
2  squadrons,  20  x  P3C  Orion 


TRANSPORT  SUPPORT  STOVES; 

2  squadrons  of  C-130E/H 

1  squadron  of  6  x  B-707  <4  to  be  tanker  aircraft) 

1  squadron  of  4  x  CC-08  Caribou,  4  x  UH-1B  Helicopter 

1  squadron  of  17  x  CC-08  Caribou 

2  squadron  with  30  x  UH-1B/H  Helicopter 
1  VIP  squadron 


I&AimS  SUPPORT -SRQUE3; 

66  x  PC-9  Pilatus  (60  to  be  delivered) 

82  x  MB-326H  Macch  i 

8  x  HS-748  Navigation  trainer 

48  x  CT-4A  Airtrain»»r 

18  x  Squirrel  Hel  jpters 


ARMY  BATTLEFIELD  SUPPORT: 

8  x  UH-60  Blackhawk  Helicopters 


Source:  RAAF  Plan  1988. 


Note:  This  list  does  not  include  naval  force  organic  assets. 
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Operational  Objectives  and  Tasks 
Defeat  enemy  air  attack 

Destroy  enemy  aircraft  In  the  air  at  long-range 
Destroy  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air  in 

area  of  land  and  naval  operations 


Deny  enemy  the  opportunity  to  generate  air  assets 
Destroy  enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground 

Destroy  enemy  airbases  and  supporting  infrastructure 


Provide 

Destroy 

Destroy 

Conduct 


battlefield  air  interdiction 
enemy  armour 
enemy  artillery 
tactical  reconnaissance 


Destroy 

Destroy 

Destroy 

Destroy 


enemy  logistic  support  infrastructure 
or  damage  enemy  reserve  or  follow-on  forces 
or  damage  supply  and  logistic  centres 
bridges,  ports,  choke  points 


Degrade  enemy  capability  to  use  air  defences 
Destroy  enemy  air  defence  radar  and  C2  sites 
Destroy  enemy  SAMs 

Provide  self-  and  mutual  defence  for  own  aircraft 


Degrade  enemy's  command  and  control  Infrastructure 
Destroy  or  damage  C2  system 

Conduct  strike  operations  to  disrupt  enemy  communications 


Defeat  enemy  ground  forces  engaged  with  own  forces 
Destroy  enemy  land  forces  near  own  troops 
Damage  or  destroy  enemy  artillery  and  SAMs 
Destroy  enemy  land  vehicles 


Defeat  enemy  ground  follow-on  forces 
Destroy  enemy  land  forces  on  ground 
Destroy  inbound  enemy  land  air  and  sea  transports 
Destroy  enemy  land  force  rear  infrastructure 


Deny  enemy  use  of  electromagnetic  spectrum 
Suppress  enemy  use  of  jamming  and  deception 
Destroy  enemy  EW  equipment 


Damage  or  sink  enemy  surface  forces 

Damage  or  destroy  naval  surface  vessels  at  sea,  in  focal 
areas  or  in  port  by  maritime  strike  or  mining 

Destroy  enemy  subsurface  forces 

Conduct  area  anti-submarine  warfare  CASW) 

Conduct  close  ASW  support  to  afloat  maritime  commander 
Conduct  hunter-killer  operations 


Conduct  offensive  and  defensive  mining 
Offensive  and  defensive  mine  laying 
Conduct  mine-hunting  operations 
Conduct  m i ne -sweep i ng  operations 
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Support  Objectives  and  Task-S 

Provide  Inter-  and  Intra-theatre  transport  support 
Transport  forces  and  supplies  to  area  of  operations 
Transport  forces  and  supplies  within  area  of  operations 
Insert,  support  and  extract  special  forces 
Provide  air  evacuation  of  casualties 
Directly  insert  and  retrieve  own  troops  into  battle 


Provide  at-sea  air  support  to  naval  forces 

Conduct  vertical  replenishment 

Provide  OTH  targetting 

Provide  tactical  reconnaissance 

Conduct  point  and  area  anti-air  warfare 

Repel  attack  against  own  forces  and  airbases 
Provide  own  low-level  air  defence  <AD) 

Provide  early  warning  of  enemy  air  attack 
Detect  identify  and  attack  low-level  aircraft 
Surveill  likely  attack  routes 

Detect  and  counter  the  launch  of  enemy  missiles 
Provide  deployed  mobile  AD  radars  and  SAMs 
Reduce  enemy  damage  by  defensive  measures 

Deny  enemy  opportunity  to  intrude 

Conduct  open  ocean  surveillance  (including  shadowing) 
Conduct  Over-The-Horizon  (OTH)  detection 


Conduct  intelligence-gathering 

Conduct  open  ocean  surveillance 

Conduct  OTH  wide  area  detection 

Conduct  electronic  intelligence  gathering 


Conduct  logistic  support 

Provide  adequate  supply  of  POL  and  munitions 

Provide  logistic  support  of  own  forces  in  operational  area 


Provide  effective  C2  and  communication 
Provide  effective  tactical  control  with  fast,  secure 
commun icat i ons 

Provide  adequate  staff  planning  facilities 
Provide  radar  detection  and  communication  facilities 
in  operational  areas 

Conduct  meteorological  and  hydrographic  support 
Provide  weapon  support  terminal  control  systems 
Conduct  airspace  control 


Provide  air-refuelling  capability 
Extend  range  of  offensive  strike  aircraft 

Extend  t i me -on-s tat i on  of  counter-air,  CAS,  BAI  and  support 
a i rcraf  t 


Provide  combat  air  rescue 
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